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THEATRE FOR THE ARMED FORCES IN 


WORLD WAR 
LOWELL MATSON 


World War II presented the most 
gigantic entertainment problem in the 
history of the United States in that some 
13,000,000 men and women in uniform 
were scattered all over the world, many 
of them far from the reach of civili- 
zation. If the complete story of how 
they were entertained by theatre and 
how they entertained themselves with 
theatre could be told, it would make a 
monumental, glowing tribute to the 
theatre, its ingenuity, and its vitality. 


General John J. Pershing reputedly 
said: “Give me one thousand soldiers 
occasionally entertained to ten thou- 
sand soldiers without entertainment.’ 
World War I, however, established lit- 
tle precedent for the theatre program of 
the last war except for a few performers 
who entertained in Europe as YMCA or 
Salvation Army workers. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt said: ‘‘Enter- 
tainment is always a national asset. In- 
valuable in time of peace, it is in- 


Lowell Matson is Head of Theatre Arts and 
Director of the University Playhouse at the 
University of Kansas City. A combat infantry- 
man in the Pacific during World War II, he 
also served there in the postwar period, before 
the Korean conflict, as a Civilian Entertainment 
Director for the U. 8. Army and Air Force. He 
was a 1943 winner of the NTC-sponsored serv- 
ices playwriting contest. 

1 John J. Pershing, quoted by John Golden, 
The Army Play by Play, p. xi. 


dispensable in wartime.’* Concurrence 
in this belief by many of our military 
men from Generals George C. Marshall 
and Dwight D. Eisenhower on down 
made the theatre projects of World 
War II possible. Commanders in all 
services realized that recreation of any 
kind was greatly responsible in reducing 
AWOL, venereal diseases, and lawless- 
ness. The Army, particularly, realized 
that the speed, tension, and complexity 
of modern warfare demand relaxation 
and release. To satisfy that demand the 
contributions of the professional theatre 
in World War IT became “the biggest 
enterprise that American show business 
ever tackled.” 

For the purpose of clear presentation, 
theatricals in World War II break down 
into two classifications: USO-Camp 
Shows, Inc., or the professional aspect; 
and Soldier Shows, the amateur aspect. 


I 


Early in 1941 before Pearl Harbor, 
by the time selective service had gained 
considerable momentum, a_ private 
philanthropic organization called the 
Citizens’ Committee for the Army and 


2 Franklin D. Roosevelt, June 1943, quoted 
by Ezra Stone and Weldon Melick, Coming, 
Major!, p. 5. 

3Julia M. H. Carson, Home Away from 
Home, The Story of the USO, p. tro. 


Navy started distributing books, phono- 
graph records, and other entertainment 
paraphernalia to servicemen. The or- 
ganization was headed by such men as 
Thomas J. Watson, President of Inter- 
national Business Machines, Incorpo- 
rated. By May of 1941, the Citizens’ 
Committee was sponsoring professional 
shows in seven trucks, serving as mobile 
units, to Army camps east of the Rock- 
ies. West of the Rockies motion-picture 
performers were enticed into making 
entertainment contributions to forces 
at their camps. 

The bulk of American citizens’ pri- 
vate contributions for the morale of the 
armed forces meanwhile was going into 
the USO (United Service Organization), 
which had been providing club houses 
and non-theatre recreation. The Citi- 
zens’ Committee, supported solely by 
scattered private contributions, amal- 
gamated with USO for efficiency pur- 
poses; and in October, 1941, USO-Camp 
Shows was incorporated and designated 
by the Army and Navy as the sole agency 
to provide civilian entertainment for 
the Armed Forces. Director-actor Eddie 
Dowling, its first president, was suc- 
ceeded by Abe Lastfogel, of the William 
Morris Theatrical Agency. 

In the fall and winter of 1941, 186 
Army and Navy theatres in the States 
were serviced with such entertainers as 
Ray Bolger, Mitzi Mayfair, Laurel and 
Hardy, the late John Garfield, and Jane 
Pickens. 

Overseas Unit No. 1 of USO-Camp 
Shows, Inc. pioneered the “fox-hole 
circuit” in November, 1941, a 13,000 
mile circuit through the Caribbean. 
After its success, four additional units 
were sent to Newfoundland and the 
Arctic. Within five months, thirty-six 
units had been dispatched to Bermuda, 
Iceland, Newfoundland, Great Britain, 
Panama, and Australia. 
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During its first six months, beginning 
in 1941, USO-Camp Shows provided 
twenty-four show units to a total of 
2,217,968 individuals. 

Camp Shows initially charged a 25c 
admission in order to help defray ex- 
penses. This was later reduced to 20c, 
and in March, 1942, paid admissions 
were dropped altogether. Performers’ 
salaries ranged from $50 to $350 weekly. 
Average performers received $100 a 
week, and top-flight stars, who could 
better afford to contribute their talents, 
$10 a day. 

Camp Shows in 1942 operated on a 
$4,000,000 budget. To posts like Fort 
Dix, New Jersey, and Pensacola Naval 
Base, Florida, it toured such legitimate 
shows as Room Service, Hellzapoppin’, 
Junior Miss, and Arsenic and Old Lace. 
For small or isolated outfits, musicians 
and scenery were cut down to a mini- 
mum, in so-called “Tabloid Troupes.” 
Three stateside circuits were designated: 
Victory Circuit, for audiences of 1500 
or larger; Blue Circuit, for smaller audi- 
ences; and the Hospital Circuit. During 
the year 1942, Camp Shows provided 
70 shows, involving 1000 performers, an 
increase of 46 units and 450 performers 
over 1941. 

Throughout its history, USO enter- 
tainment was sent overseas only on re- 
quest of the War or Navy Departments. 
A typical request to USO-Camp Shows 
might have read: “Immediately, 5 peo- 
ple, mixed, male and female—with star, 
if possible. Accordionist essential. Tropi- 
cal climate, 6 months.” This company 
then had to be collected, sign their con- 
tracts, pass physical examinations, be in- 
oculated, receive their uniforms, and be 
briefed. Publicity, photos, sailing orders, 
and passports had to be arranged. Re- 
hearsals had to be held and objection- 
able material deleted by the Entertain- 
ment Branch of Army Special Services. 


: 
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By spring of 1943, 119 overseas units 
had been delivered by Camp Shows. 
Prominent performers like the late Al 
Jolson, Bing Crosby, Bob Burns, Dean- 
na Durbin, the late John Garfield, Bob 
Hope, Jerry Colonna, Frances Langford, 
Larry Adler, Merle Oberon, Jack 
Benny, Kay Francis, the late Carole 
Landis, Mitzi Mayfair, Martha Raye, 
Albert Spaulding, Heifitz, Szigeti, and 
Dorothy Maynor, to mention only a few, 
donated their time and talents, and 
sacrificed income to further USO barn- 
storming. For example, Joe E. Brown, 
the famous comedian, who had lost a 
son in the war, covered 150,000 miles on 
and over all of the battlefronts of the 
world from the Aleutians to New 
Guinea, from China to Italy, often do- 
ing six shows a day. 

Complaints from servicemen about 
the scarcity and quality of shows were 
understandable in view of the loneliness, 
bitterness, and privation of the GI. On 
the other hand, privations for all over- 
seas performers were great. On the 
whole, professional theatre people were 
stoic, co-operative, and humble, facts 
which their personal memoirs bear out. 
In 1944, complaints drifted back from 
the CBI (China-Burma-India) Theatre 
about Hollywood stars cutting short their 
tours on flimsy pretexts. Roundup, 
CBI’s GI weekly, printed at least one 
editorial on the subject. 


Actress Ann Sheridan, miffed at the 
lack of appreciation for her efforts, re- 


plied to Roundup’s editors: 

I'm wondering if your wife, sweetheart or sister 
has bucket-seated her way 60,000 miles . . . at 
a better than a thousand miles a day, playing 
even two bad shows, eating C- and K-rations 
more often than hot groceries, much of it 
standing up, and then when it’s little girls’-room 
time, go down to the men’s toilet and wait 
till it’s cleared so that the girl troupers may use 
it?4 


4“Short Circuit,” Time, October 23, 1944, 
P. 69 


II 


In addition to USO, much entertain- 
ment was provided by a multitude of 
organizations, local and national, such 
as the Lambs’ Servicemen’s Morale Corps, 
New York and Hollywood, and the 
American Theatre Wing. The latter was 
organized in New York a few days after 
Pearl Harbor to canalize volunteer ef- 
forts of theatre workers, with Rachel 
Crothers, who had done yeoman service 
in war relief in World War I and for 
British War Relief early in World War 
II, as its first President. 

Prior to the fall of 1944, the War De- 
partment had not allowed shows of 
over five people to go abroad. These 
usually consisted of a vocalist, comedian, 
dancer, novelty act, or magician and an 
accordionist. Then the American The- 
atre Wing, in late 1944, through USO- 
Camp Shows, sent overseas a complete 
company of The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street headed by Katharine Cornell, 
Guthrie McClintic, and Brian Aherne. 
This production, USO Unit 319, com- 
plete with scenery, played “liberated” 
theatres in Italy and France. Its en- 
thusiastic reception there proved the 
validity of sending serious drama over- 
seas. 

At home and abroad the difficulties 
and hazards in producing such Camp 
Shows were enormous. Designers and 
technicians were faced with the problem 
of making sets adaptable to large, small, 
or no theatres, and of adapting them for 
transportation over great distances. 
More often than not, equipment was 
subjected to inexperienced handling. 

Over 2r and an abbreviated version 
of Oklahoma! were also prepared for 
overseas in 1944. Personal Appearance 
was cut in playing time from two and 
one-half hours to one and one-quarter 
hours, and the cast reduced to six actors. 
For air transport on the latter produc- 


4 


4 


tion, each actor was allowed fifty-five 
pounds of luggage, and the company 
twenty-five pounds for props—which 
consisted of a telephone, a doorbell, 
and an auto horn, considerably under 
the maximum needs. All other essentials 
were collected willy-nilly at each per- 
formance stand. 


On July 28, 1944, eight camp shows 
were landed on Utah Beach in Nor- 
mandy, the vanguard of USO-Camp 
Shows for the campaigns in France and 
Germany. A stage was made by piacing 
plywood on a_ thirty-ton ammunition 
carrier, and a show was playing two 
hours after it landed, for men who had 
been fighting steadily for forty-eight 
days. 

In the meantime camps and hospitals 
in the United States were being sup- 
plied with a wide variety of shows. A 
professional company on a cross-country 
tour of Blithe Spirit, headed by Clifton 
Webb and Peggy Wood, prepared their 
own variety show and stopped at camps 
and hospitals along the way. Most 
entertainment units, including the over- 
seas The Barretts of Wimpole Street, 
either broke up or remained intact and 
played hospitals and their wards. This 
led to the establishment of the post- 
war Veterans’ Hospital Camp Shows, 
a separate organization to help rehabili- 
tate 100,000 former GI's. 


A total of twenty-eight USO _per- 
formers were killed during service. Two 
died and four were injured in a plane 
crash at Lisbon, Portugal, in 1943, re- 
cently re-enacted in the motion picture 
version of Jane Froman’s life, With a 
Song in My Heart. Airplane crashes 
from France to Alaska accounted for 
other deaths. Others died before em- 
barking or in transit overseas. After the 
Lisbon crash in 1948, a $10,000 in- 
surance policy was taken out for every 
overseas USO performer. 
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Shortly after VE-Day in May, 1945, 
the War Department requested 71 
shows. Within go days 60 new enter- 
tainment units were sent to Europe, 
involving 66, performers in addition 
to those already in that area. Of these 60 
units, 8 were musicals and 15 were plays. 
Shortly after VE-Day, Camp Shows staged 
a nonstop, 8-hour variety show at Camp 
Kilmer, New Jersey, for 35,000 returned 
soldiers attending in relays. 

By the summer of 1945, USO was 
sending overseas musicals with companies 
as large as sixty. Camp Shows could 
boast of an Oklahoma! company tour- 
ing the Pacific, and of these entertain- 
ment units in Europe: Jane Froman, 
still on crutches; Jack Benny, Bob Hope, 
and Ingrid Bergman, all backed by sup- 
porting companies; Raymond Massey in 
Our Town; Larry Adler and the An- 
drews Sisters; the Radio City Rockettes; 
Information Please!, starring Beatrice 
Lillie: the Lunts in Love in Idleness; 
Billy Rose’s “Diamond Horseshoe Re- 
vue”; Shep Fields’ Band; and Hal 
McIntyre’s Band. 

After VJ-Day, in September, 1945, 91 
units were requested for the Pacific, and 
within go days 1,205 performers were 
playing there. In 1945 alone, 151,153 
performances were given by Camp 
Shows to audiences totaling 71,968,363, 
and by the end of 1945, $40,000,000 
had been spent on Camp Shows. Up 
to April, 1946, ninety legitimate shows, 
including twenty-six musicals, had gone 
overseas, and even in that month 
there were still 1400 entertainers over- 
seas. It has been said that the or- 
ganization operated on such a_ large 
scale that a show or an act would have 
taken eight years, without lay-offs, to 
tour all of its territory. 

The USO received an “honorable dis- 
charge” December 31, 1947, after hav- 
ing expended for all of its services, in- 


cluding Camp Shows, some $240,000,000 
of citizens’ contributions. It was recalled 
to service briefly during the early days of 
the “cold war” by the President. In 
early 1950 the USO closed up due to 
lack of funds, but was later partially 
reactivated for the Korean conflict. 


Ill 


Having sketchily reviewed USO-Camp 
Shows, we must consider the other, and 
equally important, facet of wartime the- 
atre for the armed forces, Soldier Shows. 
Soldier Shows in World War II was 
not an entirely new idea, although the 
scope was unique in military annals. 
During World War I, for example, Ir- 
ving Berlin’s famous all-soldier show 
Yip, Yip Yaphank delighted both service- 
men and civilians. Its famous song “Oh, 
How I Hate to Get Up in the Morning!” 
became part of musical Americana. In 
- spite of early efforts such as these, there 
was no organized precedent for the 
amazing Soldier Shows’ record of World 
War II. 

Early in 1941 the National Theatre 
Conference provided a professional the- 
atre adviser for each corps area in the 
United States to promote soldier theatri- 
cals; and the Citizens’ Committee for 
the Army and the Navy offered to 
supply funds for any professional civil- 
ian help needed to forward this pro- 
gram. The NTC conducted, thereafter, 
a successful Soldier Shows project at 
Fort Bragg, North Carolina, and at 
Fort Bliss, Texas; and under its auspices 
plays and music were made available to 
camps without royalty. Based upon its 
initial experiences, NTC submitted the 
reports of its civilians on the advisability 
and workability of Soldier Shows to the 
Office of the Chief of Special Services. 
On March 12, 1942, the test period be- 
ing over, the War Department took 
over the program from NTC. 
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The first Soldier Shows, produced in 
the spring and summer of 1941, were 
skits produced on improvised stages by 
the early draftees. They proved to have 
an inestimable therapeutic value and 
their gags expanded and perpetuated a 
new wartime jargon. 

During the first part of 1941, a ten- 
car garage at Camp Upton, New York, 
was renovated into “The Opry House,” 
a theatre seating 400 and standing 200. 
Soldiers from the enlisted ranks, many 
of whom were experienced actors, pre- 
sented a series of variety shows and 
musical revues in the theatre. In the 
complement of the camp were three 
members from the original professional 
cast of Brother Rat. Permission was ob- 
tained to withhold them from shipping 
out when their training was finished in 
order to produce the play. Brother Rat 
was an instant success and its thirty- 
three performers toured by truck and 
jeep to play in eleven camps in the 
Second Service Command. 

As an outgrowth of this tour, five 
servicemen with theatrical experience, 
one of them Ezra Stone, were trans- 
ferred from Camp Upton to the Theatre 
Section of the Morale Office (soon to 
be renamed Special Services) at the 
Second Service Command headquarters 
on Governor’s Island, New York. They 
were charged with formulating a plan 
to establish Soldier Shows on each post 
in the command. Supplies were col- 
lected from defunct NYA and WPA 
theatre projects. 

General Phillipson, Commanding 
General of the Service Command, said: 
Combat units must be self-sufficient. They 
must be taught how to entertain themselves 
wherever they happen to be. Tidbits of enter- 
tainment dispensed on a charity basis by 
civilian individuals and organizations are all 


right, but they are not enough. Morale is too 
vital a factor to be left to chance.5 


5 Ezra Stone and Weldon Melick, Coming, 
Major!, pp. 119-120. 


Brother Rat, Room Service, Petticoat 
Fever, Three Men On a Horse, and 
Whistling in the Dark were produced 
in the Second Service Command area at 
various posts. A capsule revue, Six Jerks 
in a Jeep, composed of six musicians 
with a format allowing for expansion 
with local talent, played to small, out of 
the way outfits. The Command juggled 
talent from camp to camp in order to 
bolster particular shows. The Theatre 
Section worked out a simultaneous tour 
of its 5 shows, 126 performers play- 
ing 18 one-night stands in 21 days, 
with actors doubling as stagehands, 
drivers, and roustabouts. Soldier Shows 
in the Second Service Command un- 
doubtedly set the pattern for Soldier 
Shows the world over. 

The small theatre-trained group in 
the Second Service Command became 
the nucleus for This Is the Army, a 
show conceived by Irving Berlin in 
emulation of his World War I Yip, Yip 
Yaphank. The all-Army show was to 
perform for the benefit of Army Emer- 
gency Relief. 

The whole Army was sifted for talent. 
Talent questionnaires were sent out to 
all Special Services Officers. Theatre 
unions co-operated by giving informa- 
tion concerning their professionals then 
serving in the Army. Professional dia- 
logue writers, already in uniform, were 
assigned to the unit. The whole pro- 
duction, including music and lyrics, was 
supervised by Mr. Berlin. Ezra Stone 
(then Sergeant) served as stage director. 

This Is the Army rehearsed for a 
month at Camp Upton and opened in 
New York on July 4, 1942, to over- 
whelming success. It was the first all- 
Army show to appear on Broadway since 
Yip, Yip Yaphank. Its cast members 
lived and drilled in Army discipline for 
the entire history of the production. 
The first performance for servicemen 
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was given before President Roosevelt 
and a selected group of servicemen in 
Washington, D. C. At the end of the 
New York run, a cross-country tour was 
made, ending in Hollywood, where the 
production was filmed. More than any 
other factor, This Is the Army elevated 
the country’s, and the services’, appre- 
ciation of soldier theatricals. 

By original plan, This Is the Army 
was scheduled to play England for three 
months and then break up. But after 
a Command Performance, General 
Eisenhower recommended that the show 
be sent on a world tour, a recommenda- 
tion that was carried out. 


The overseas version of This Is the 
Army included 165 performers and 
musicians, many with well-known names, 
chosen for their versatility and their 
ability to adapt themselves to the rigors 
of overseas barnstorming. They often 
broke up into small units and played . 
on ships in convoy and in_ hospital 
wards. The show played in every the- 
atre of operations—England, Italy, 
Africa, Persia, Australia, New Guinea, 
and others. The writer viewed it on a 
makeshift platform outside of the grd 
Field Hospital in Central Luzon in the 
Philippines, one of the many Soldier 
Shows and USO-Camp Shows he saw 
throughout his sojourn with the infantry 
in the Pacific. Even today the rotting 
remains of outdoor stages can be found 
on many Pacific islands, stages originally 
built for the tour of This Is the Army 
and ultimately used for other shows and 
for the Motion Picture Service. 

This Is the Army played to a total 
audience of 2,500,000 and earned $10,- 
000,000 for Army Emergency Relief and 
$350,000 for British War Charities. The 
production closed October 22, 1945, in 
Honolulu. 

As Army organization developed 
through the hectic early days of the pre- 
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war draft to the no less hectic, but more 
highly organized, complexity of all-out 
war, the newly created Special Services 
Division, under Brigadier General T. 
H. Osborn (later Major General), acted 
as liaison between the Red Cross, USO, 
the Office of the Chief of Chaplains, and 
the Army itself. The Entertainment 
Branch of Special Services administra- 
tively had charge of USO-Camp Shows, 
Soldier Theatricals, productions fur- 
nished by Broadway managers, and com- 
mercial radio programs playing various 
bases and camps. Special Services, in 
addition, was responsible for libraries, 
athletics, service clubs, hostesses, the 
Army Motion Picture Service, and post 
exchanges. 


A school for Special Services was in- 
stituted first at Fort Meade, and later 
transferred to Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity, Lexington, Virginia. Maurice 
Evans, Eddie Dowling, Paul Baker of 
Baylor University, and C. R. Kase of 
the University of Delaware were among 
the first theatre specialists to attend the 
school. A large list of Army or War De- 
partment orders and publications con- 
cerning Special Services’ organization, 
administration, personnel and program, 
including the entertainment aspect, orig- 
inated at the Washington and Lee 
school. 

Among the several books published by 
Special Services was A Manual of Ama- 
teur Theatricals, compiled by members 
of NTC, and At Ease, a collection of 
successful Soldier Show skits. Full- 
length minstrel shows with music were 
reproduced and distributed, together 
with certain successful Soldier Shows, 
such as The Reluctant Draftee (Camp 
Robinson, Arkansas), Ten Minute Break 
(Fort Knox, Kentucky), Pfc. Mary 
Brown—A WAC Musical Revue, About 
Face, Three Day Pass, Okay, USA!, and 
a long series of Soldier Shows Folios, 


many of the latter containing scripts to 
well-known plays. Most of these Special 
Services publications contained lyrics, 
stage directions, complete orchestrations, 
dance routines, scenic and costume 
guides, and general production notes. 


Soldier Shows from their beginnings 
faced all sorts of hazards. The mere 
routine of forming a cast out of service 
personnel, whose wartime duties made 
rehearsing a catch-as-catch-can proposi- 
tion, was an almost unsurmountable pro- 
duction obstacle. Cities and bases were 
scoured for nurses, officers’ wives, or 
civilians to play women’s roles. Often 
shows were played with all male casts 
as with The Women (Lowry Field, Den- 
ver, and Camp Lee, Virginia). The Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, in a switch, re- 
cruited servicemen from nearby Will 
Rogers Field to play roles in The Eve 
of St. Mark when their drama depart- 
ment had been hit by a shortage of men. 


Serious plays such as Journey's End 
(Lowry Field), The Petrified Forest 
(Camp Upton, New York), and The Eve 
of St. Mark (Camp Monmouth) enjoyed 
success. 

Special Services also made available 
for home and overseas use simple make- 
up kits, costuming kits, and boxed 
scenic units containing items like rope, 
pulleys, curtain webbing, curtain gabar- 
dine, keystones, and corner pieces. Some 
of these wartime kits were still being 
distributed in 1949. 

The John Golden-Second Service 
Command One-Act Play Contest in 1943 
resulted in the publication of The Army 
Play by Play. The five prize plays in- 
cluded were originally performed by 
servicemen at different posts throughout 
the country. On June 14, 1943, the 
plays opened in New York with their 
original all-soldier casts and _ raised 
$100,000 for the Soldiers and Sailors 
Club. The National Theatre Confer- 


ence sponsored two worldwide play- 
writing contests for the services. 

Soldier Shows often helped out in 
War Bond drives. Army medical person- 
nel and WAC’s in 1944, under Richard 
Steckel (then Sergeant), produced, for 
instance, a large revue at the Schick 
General Hospital, Clinton, Iowa, and 
later played the Tri-Cities area (Iowa- 
Illinois) in a War Bond drive. A sub- 
sequent revue at the hospital, Fall Out 
For Fun, included over thirty-five men 
and WAC’s from the hospital Service 
Detachment. | 

Patient-personnel theatrical ventures 
at VA hospitals became as important to 
hospital life as football teams are to 
college life. As early as 1944, patients at 
Mason General Hospital at Brentwood, 
New York, produced nine different pup- 
pet shows. Entertainment in VA hospi- 
tals was (and is) locally encouraged by 
recreation aides and other trained per- 
sonnel, augmented by Hospital Camp 
Shows and local amateur and_ semi- 
professional groups. 


The Navy, and its component the 
Marine Corps, never had the integrated, 
vital entertainment program of the 
Army, which at that time included the 
Air Force as one of its components. One 
example, however, of a successful Navy 
show was Muster for Love, with music, 
lyrics, and book by James Jennings 
(then Pharmacist’s Mate), at the Glen- 
view Naval Station in 1946, with a 
complete cast of sailors and WAVES. 
Army Soldier Shows whenever possible 
performed for other services, and USO- 
Camp Shows, of course, played for all 
branches of service. 


IV 


In September, 1943, at Stalag Luft 
III, the Luftwaffe’s prison camp for 
captured Allied combat fliers, Allied 
POW’s undertook five months of con- 
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struction on a theatre. They dug the 
excavation and constructed the building 
themselves. Red Cross packing cases 
provided 340 seats. They constructed a 
thirty-foot stage and an orchestra pit. 
Flats were made out of wrapping paper 
and old lumber, furniture out of boxes 
and burlap. Small props were made 
from cardboard and scraps of wood, and 
metal objects from tin cans. The front 
curtain was red satin, a gift of the 
YMCA; the rear curtain was made of 
mattress covers. Women’s roles were 
played by the airmen; evening dresses 
were constructed from handkerchiefs, 
and civilian suits were devised from 
army uniforms. The YMCA supplied 
make-up which was augmented by 
margarine and calcimine. 

The prisoners formed the “Luft 
Guild” with a few former college drama 
people as a nucleus. They advanced 
from meager one-acts and improvised 
skits to ambitious fare. When a Modern 
Library edition of Sixteen Famous 
American Plays found its way into the 
prison camp from Sweden, Boy Meets 
Girl, Front Page, and The Petrified 
Forest were produced. 

Major Maurice Evans headed the en- 
tertainment unit in Hawaii. By scour- 
ing records and units he recruited Fred- 
erick Stover (Pasadena Playhouse) and 
George Schaefer (Yale University). He 
scouted informal troup shows in order 
to pick up talent. The University of 
Hawaii co-operated by lending him 
needed facilities. At the end of the war, 
there were sixty men in his unit, all 
enlisted men with the exception of one 
officer. 

The personnel in the unit, although 
subjected to drills, inspections, and 
training, produced among others, Five 
Jerks in a Jeep, Hey, Mac!, Free for All, 
Boy Meets Girl, Night Must Fall, The 
Bad Man, Hamlet, Macbeth, and The 
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Mikado. (The famous G. J. Hamlet 
after the war, including many of its 
original members, became the longest 
run professional Hamlet in the history 
of the New York theatre.) Despite a 
constant shortage of women in the 
Hawaiian unit, twelve legitimate and 
twenty musical or variety shows were 
produced. 

On another of the Hawaiian Islands 
a theatre-trained GI, with some fellow 
GI’s and a group of nurses, formed a 
little theatre and produced “Jie, The 
Valiant, and an original, Blood and 
Honor. (Later, after the war, combined 
civilian-military personnel little the- 
atres were to spring up in such places 
as Guam, Saipan, and Tokyo.) In Ice- 
land, the Soldier Show Heaven Can 
Wait was toured by the Special Service 
Section under Pav] Baker. 

Red Cross clubs all over the world 
sponsored theatricals and club revues. 
Hellzapapuan, a 27-act musical farce 
depicting a buck private in New Guinea 
who tries to get a furlough to visit his 
girl in Brisbane and ends up in Officers’ 
Candidate School, and Brother Rat were 
produced by a Red Cross unit in New 
Guinea. The Red Cross sponsored Har- 
lem in Cadence, an all-Negro revue of 
servicemen, and toured it for forty-five 
days in North Africa. Red Cross shows 
and revues generally toured in their 
local areas. 

Hey, Rookie!, a Soldier Show which 
opened in Los Angeles with Sterling 
Holloway, toured North Africa and the 
Mediterranean Theatre. Successful state- 
side original Soldier Shows like Hi, 
Yank!, a garrison show based on gags in 
Yank, the Army magazine, and Three 
Day Pass were “packaged” for overseas 
production. 

With the Fifth Army in Italy, four 
USO actresses from Camp Shows, to- 
gether with a group of servicemen with 
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theatre experience, opened The Male 
Animal and toured it throughout the 
Fifth Army, playing to back-from-the- 
front servicemen. 

After the glowing reception in Italy 
given to USO-Camp Shows’ and _ the 
American Theatre Wing’s The Barretts 
of Wimpole Street by Allied Force 
Headquarters, Army and WAC person- 
nel formed the AFHQ Theatre Club. 
Their first production was Our Town, 
with Thornton Wilder (then Lieuten- 
ant Colonel) directing, and their second, 
The Man Who Came to Dinner. A 
British group did French Without 
Tears, Tons of Money, and They Fly by 
Night. A RAF group produced Rope, 
Arsenic and Old Lace, and Outward 
Bound; and a light opera group of 
combined American and British talent 
did The Pirates of Penzance and The 
Yeoman of the Guard. 

In August, 1945, the 63rd Infantry 
in Europe produced a burlesqued Car- 
‘men; and the 106th Infantry produced 
The Voice of the Turtle. 

At the end of the European war, the 
Soldier Show Company of the 6817th 
Special Services Battalion was formed, 
under the aegis of Major Paul Baker, at 
that time head of the European The- 
atrical Branch of Special Services. ‘Two 
hundred and seventy men were brought 
together from Germany, Holland, and 
France, vaudeville performers, actors, 
musicians, directors, designers, techni- 
cians, composers, and playwrights, 

. to provide touring companies of variety 
shows, legitimate plays and concert groups, 
and to maintain a pool of specialists able to 


advise or assist any unit wishing to stage its 
own soldier shows.¢ 


Headquarters for the Soldier Show 
Company was established in a chateau 
outside of Paris, and four platoons were 
formed: Variety, Legitimate, Musical, 


6 Stanley Wood, “Soldier Show Company,” 
Theatre Arts, July, 1946, p. 397- 
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and Administrative. The unit included 
such members as Mickey Rooney and 
Bobby Breen. It was equipped to pro- 
duce a large musical called Jeep Jambo- 
ree, utilizing a considerable proportion 
of its facilities and talents, or to break 
it up into small units to tour the front. 


The Company produced another big 
scale musical called OK, USA, which 
called for 15 scenes and 100 costumes 
and was equipped to tour by truck 
or plane. OK, USA boasted of its 
own 15,000-watt power plant. Golden 
Boy, The Drunkard, Brother Rat, and 
Angel Street were also produced. The 
casting problem was eased by the ar- 
rival of civilian actresses from the States. 
Two buildings, staffed by French seam- 
stresses, were stocked with costumes 
“liberated” from the wardrobes of the 
Cologne and Nuremberg opera houses. 
In December, 1945, the organization 
broke up. Stock companies and produc- 
ing units were sent to various com- 
mands. Its personnel was permanently 
reassigned from the Soldier Show 
Company to individual outfits. 


In the India-Burma Theatre (com- 
monly called the CBI), Major Melvyn 
Douglas, theatrical adviser for the India- 
Burma Theatre and former actor-di- 
rector, originated the “Entertainment 
Production Unit” in the summer of 
1944 in order to supplement movies and 
the USO. Douglas toured the Theatre 
scouting for talent, and then organized 
the “EPU” into traveling soldier troupes 
to visit all outfits on a regular and 
frequent basis. Previous successful tours 
of Hey, Rookie! and of Hump Happy 
augured success for the new project. 

Since there was no Table of Or- 
ganization for such a group, command- 
ing officers were persuaded to lend the 
outfit talented men on Detached Serv- 
ice. By 1945, 120 men had been as- 
sembled into the unit. Administration 
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and rehearsal headquarters were estab- 
lished in Calcutta. Scenery, props, and 
costumes were often made from salvaged 
materials and had to be designed lightly 
and compactly for touring. 

The productions were revues written 
by the staff, making use of Entertain- 
ment Branch materials sent out by 
Special Services. Shows were constantly 
readied at headquarters to replace those 
returning from tour. Units on the road 
often broke up into small groups to 
play hospitals along the way. 


Among the shows produced in the 
CBI were This Js It, Call Me Mister, 
and Babes in Boyland. One show joined 
one of the first convoys over the Stilwell 
Road, traveling at night and playing by 
day, often in contact with the enemy. 
One of the first units spent four days at 
the front performing in the rain by the 
light of trucks. Another unit spent four 
days surrounded by the enemy. A 
complete theatrical tour of CBI took 
six months. On their return shows were 
dismantled and equipment was repaired 
and salvaged. From September, 1944, 
to May, 1945, EPU presented 1349 per- 
formances to almost a million men, 
plus producing 53 radio programs in 
co-operation with the Information and 
Education Section. 

At EPU’s headquarters in Calcutta a 
visitor might have been confused by its 
busy combination of Indian tailors sew- 
ing costumes, coolies carrying scenery 
to storage, and GI’s painting flats for 
shows soon to embark on a tour of the 
159 circuit theatres, most of them out- 
of-doors. Red Cross girls, pressed into 
service, enacted most female roles. One 
show, in spite of a plane crash in Burma 
which hospitalized four out of its seven 
members, continued on its tour within 
four days. Over and Back, the first show 
of EPU, covered 11,000 miles on the rice 
paddy and jungle circuit, 4,000 by truck, 
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6,000 by air, and 1,000 by rail. Its 
fourteen GlI-member cast gave 110 per- 
formances in 117 days to audiences 
which varied from 25 to 4,000, and car- 
ried with them one ton of equipment. 

Melvyn Douglas became one of the 
producers of the professional Call Me 
Mister company on Broadway, “written, 
danced, and acted by guys that are all 
ex-Gl’s,”’ its performers being, in fact, 
ex-servicemen, ex-WAC’s, and ex-USO 
entertainers practically direct from their 
separation centers. The show’s lyrics 
and music were by Harold J. Rose 
(formerly Corporal) and its sketches by 
Arnold Auerbach (formerly ‘T/5), both 
of whom had been key men in the com- 
position of many Soldier Shows scripts. 


The postwar overseas entertainment 
picture changed radically from the days 
when it had been a combination of USO- 
Camp Shows and Soldier Shows, becom- 
ing almost completely Soldier Shows. 
The day of the touring star waned and 
USO-Camp Shows became inactive; nei- 
ther, as a matter of fact, had ever pro- 
vided enough live entertainment to satis- 
fy overseas armed forces. The Soldier 
Shows program was therefore expanded, 
to a considerable extent under Major 
Thomas E. Ireland (later Lieutenant 
Colonel), who became head of the En- 
tertainment Branch, Army Special Serv- 
ices. 

Civilian Entertainment Directors and 
Civilian Actress Technicians (CAT’s) 
were hired to work directly with troops 
in their own entertainment programs.® 
These professional civilians were re- 
cruited from Hollywood, Broadway, 
dramatic schools, and colleges and uni- 
versities. The writer served as a Civilian 


7 Opening Chorus of Call Me Mister, Copy- 
right, 1946 by M. Witmark & Sons. 

8 Army Regulation 80-20, “Special Services, 
Army Recreational Service,” War Department, 
Washington D. C., 10 March 1947, provided 
the general direction under which the pro- 
gram was carried out. 


Entertainment Director in the Pacific in 
1949. 

Soldier Shows @vere produced in the 
Ernie Pyle Theatre in Tokyo, the 
Titania Palast in Berlin, the Pax The- 
atre in Vienna, and in opera houses 
in Wiesbaden, Stuttgart, and Munich. 
The Soldier Shows’ Claudia, made up 
of four CAT’s and four GI’s, gave a 
command performance in Copenhagen, 
the first American stage production ever 
seen in Denmark. My Sister Eileen and 
The Doughgirls were favorite Soldier 
Shows productions in Europe. 

Soldier Shows had thus progressed 
from small skits in pre-Pearl Harbor 
garrisons to full-scale productions in 
some of the great theatres in the world. 
The gregariousness of men, their desire 
for release from tension through dra- 
matic expression, accounted—on all 
our far-flung fronts—for these thousands 
of original and stock legitimate or mu- 
sical productions. Many are forgotten, 
except by those who worked on them 
and by those who found respite from 
wartime pressure in viewing them. Hun- 
dreds of these shows produced on im- 
provised stages in the desert, on troop 
transports, or in the jungles have never 
been reported. 


Soldier Shows and the literally gigan- 
tic professional contribution of USO- 
Camp Shows add up to an impressive 
record. Just as American energy and 
productiveness created the greatest mili- 
tary machine in history, so did that pro- 
ductiveness create a corollary in wartime 
theatricals. It would be hard to predict 
the exact pattern these theatricals would 
take in the event of another great war; 
but those of the theatre can justly be 
proud of their part in World War II 
and can take heart from the fact that 
nothing in our history has better illus- 
trated the need of our people for theatre 
and entertainment. 


THE PUPPET THEATRE OF SICILY 


ELIZABETH R. JACOBS 


A popular yet classical drama flour- 
ishes today in Sicily, not in the great 
ruined Graeco-Roman theatres at Syra- 
cuse and Taormina, where Hellenistic 
tragedies are sometimes elaborately re- 
vived, but rather in a dozen towns and 
cities throughout the island—wherever 
simple folk gather, evening after even- 
ing, in bare little rooms equipped with a 
few wooden benches and the smallest of 
stages. 

The smallest of stages, yes. For Sici- 
ly’s robust and flourishing theatre is a 
puppet theatre. But—like everything 
else in Sicily, island of rich and violent 
contrasts, where snow-capped Mount 
Aetna soars above a land sweet with 
almond trees and grape and olive—Sici- 
ly’s puppet stage is very different from 
the conventional marionette show with 
its rough Punch and Judy, its raw come- 
dy, its crude melodrama. Instead, across 
the humblest of stages, before audiences 
which barely know how to read and 
write, parade the bright figures of 
Charlemagne and Orlando and Rinaldo, 
Christian knights and Saracens, and pal- 
adins with their fair ladies, the proud 
brilliant creatures immortalized centur- 
ies ago by Tasso and Ariosto of Italy's 
great Renaissance. 


Elizabeth R. Jacobs is currently on the staff at 
the New Haven Teachers College. The present 
article is based on her observations during a 
winter in Italy. 


Night after night, in Palermo, in Aci- 
reale, in Riposto, in the back alleys of 
the larger cities, down the twisting 
streets in the humblest sections of town, 
Sicilians gather to watch and to listen 
as age-old tales are brought to life again 
and again, And—like a Greek audience 
watching Sophoc’es’ Oedipus, or, to a 
lesser extent, an Elizabethan audience 
watching one of Shakespeare’s history 
plays—the modern Sicilian is so familiar 
with the lore of his puppet world that 
when the puppeteer occasionally falters 
or gropes for a word, half a dozen rapt 
voices from the tiny auditorium are im- 
mediately raised to supply it. 


Even the outsider, with no knowledge 
of Italian, is held to rapt attention by 
the drama, by the violence and the 
beauty of the familiar epic material. 
Watered down from the original classi- 
cal sources as it is, the playscript retains 
almost nothing of the original poetry of 
the Italian masters. Yet somehow the 
magic is carried over. Somehow a new 
poetry has been created. The age of 
chivalry lives again—or still—in 
back streets of Sicily’s poverty-ridden 
towns. Indeed, so strong is the hold of 
this chivalric material on the imagina- 
tion of the simple Sicilian that he has 
taken the code of honor and gallantry 
for his own. Indeed, in Sicilian dialect, 
the word “gano” is universally used as 
synonymous for “traitor,” deriving from. 
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the villainous Gano de Magonza (Ga- 
nelon) of Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso. 


The skill with which the puppets are 
fashioned accounts in part for the effec- 
tiveness of the performance. The pup- 
pets are generally large, about three feet 
tall; they are incredibly heavy and stur- 
dy, as they must be to survive the fero- 
cious battles that occupy about half of 
the playing time of each performance. 
The paladins and soldiers wear armor 
of brass—or brass and embossed silver— 
of skillful workmanship and authentic 
design. Saracens, kings, emperors, and 
fair ladies wear costumes of great beauty 
and imagination. 

Unlike the usual puppets, which are 
manipulated as lightly and as gracefully 
as possible and with the thinnest cords 
that are practicable, the Sicilian puppets 
are largely controlled by two heavy iron 
rods, each about as thick as a human 
finger: one rod runs down through the 
center of the puppet’s head; the other 
runs through his right hand, his fighting 
hand, the hand with a sword. Finally, a 
cord controls the left, the “shield” hand. 
There are no controls for the feet and 
legs, but at least one puppeteer (in 
Palermo) has increased the free action 
of his marionettes by making one leg 
imperceptibly shorter than the other, 
thus causing the legs to swing naturally 
as the puppets are moved about the 
stage. 

On stage, at first sight, the puppets 
look awkward. They move jerkily. The 
two heavy iron rods by which each figure 
is manipulated seem, to any one accus- 
tomed to seeing puppets moved on al- 
most invisible cords, the height of na- 
ivete in marionette construction. But 
once a performance begins and the first 
battle takes place, the reason for such 
sturdy construction is immediately ap- 
parent. 

The puppets are hurled upon one 
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another with incredible force. Swords 
clash. Shield forces shield. A throbbing, 
rhythmic beat from off stage marks the 
fall of blow on blow. Often a character 
loses (quite intentionally) a head or an 
arm, or is cleft in two. Blood flows (in 
the form of vegetable dye skillfully 
poured down the control rod from 
above stage). Lovers plight their troth 
and die together. The off-stage rhyth- 
mic beat is intensified. The clash of 
sword on shield is faster, louder, faster. 
A rain of spears from off stage decimates 
the ranks of the enemy. The audience 
begin to shout and to stamp their feet. 
The battle is over. The city is taken. 
The dead cover the stage, their limbs 
twisted, their control rods standing on 
end and usually quite apparent. And 
one suddenly realizes, ruefully coming 
out of a trance, that one no longer cares 
in the slightest about the naive ubi- 
quity of the control rods. One wants 
only the leisure, night after night, for 
watching the same familiar figures go 
through the same maze of high ad- 
venture. 

It would be pleasant to report that 
the puppet tradition in Sicily is an old, 
old one, going back to the days when 
the tales of Charlemagne and Orlando 
and Rinaldo were part of a real folk 
tradition. But unfortunately, according 
to most Sicilian folklore experts, the 
puppet theatre is comparatively new, 
perhaps 150 years old, having been 
brought to the island from Naples, no 
one knows exactly how or when or why. 

It has, however, during its compara- 
tively brief existence, become a neigh- 
borhood as well as a national institution. 
Usually buying season tickets, the same 
audience of forty or fifty men and 
boys (women rarely attend) gather night 
after night to watch another episode in 
the familiar and almost endless sagas. 
The Orlando, for instance, takes twelve 
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months to complete, with performances 
seven nights a week. 

The puppet theatre itself is generally 
a one-man or one-family institution, with 
occasional help from outside. Usually 
the puppet master makes his own pup- 
pets, forges their armor and weapons, 
paints his own scenery, declaims all 
parts, including the women’s, and 


handles one or more of the puppets. 
His wife sews the costumes, sometimes 
collects admissions at the door. His sons 
follows in their father’s footsteps, help- 
ing to manipulate a puppet as soon as 
they are big and strong enough to 
handle the heavy figure. 
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At present there are eleven or twelve 
puppet theatres in Sicily, operating 
every night for patrons who pay perhaps 
the equivalent of a penny for each ad- 
mission. This is one reason that the 
more costly movie seems to offer little 
competition to the puppet theatre; still, 
there is some indication that these mar- 
ionette shows cannot survive today’s 
tightening, spiraling European economy. 
Were the Sicilian puppet theatre to dis- 
appear, we would all have lost some- 
thing of beauty and passion and excite- 
ment. 
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SOME ELIZABETHAN GAME SCENES* 


DELMAR E. SOLEM 


Scholars have formulated pictures of 
Elizabethan life through studying their 
games. Imagery studies have analyzed 
games and game allusions in order to 
present additional information about 
the drama and the dramatists. Etymolog- 
ical studies have attempted to clarify 
game allusions which have become 
archaic. Finally, the games themselves 
have been considered in relation to the 
development of printing and the growth 
of cultural patterns. No attempt, how- 
ever, has been made to approach these 
games as integral production problems. 
Consequently, I propose to consider 
Chess, Tables, dice, and cards in relation 
to three questions. First, how were the 
games played? Second, are any dramatic 
conventions apparent? Finally, do these 
game scenes reveal any staging prin- 
ciples of the Elizabethan theatre? 


I 


Chess immediately comes to mind be- 
cause the stage direction in The Tem- 
pest, V, i, 197-198, states, “Here Prospero 
discovers Ferdinand and Miranda, play- 
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*Originally presented in a somewhat dif- 
ferent form at the 1952 AETA Convention in 
Cincinnati. 


ing at Chesse.”* Chess is also required 
for the staging of Bussy D’Ambois, I, i; 
Sir Giles Goosecap, IV, i; The Spanish 
Curate, III, iv; Love’s Sacrifice, Il, ii; 
Women Beware Women, Il, ii; and 
Byron’s Tragedy, IV, ii. The popularity 
of Chess is indicated by Middleton’s 
play, A Game at Chess, which uses the 
game in an allegorical manner; this 
drama, however, does not require the 
playing of the game in the course of the 


1 William Shakespeare, The Tempest, in 
The Variorum Shakespeare, ed. H. H. Furness 
(Philadelphia, 1897), IX, 249-250. All references 
to other plays in this article will be taken 
from the following editions: The Spanish 
Curate and Valentinian are from The Works 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, ed. A. H. Bullen 
(Cambridge, England, 1905). Bussy D’Ambois, 
Sir Giles Goosecap, All Fools, Byron’s Tragedy, 
and An Humorous Day’s Mirth are from The 
Plays and Poems of George Chapman, ed. T. M. 
Parrott (London, 1910). Love’s Sacrifice is from 
The Works of John Ford, ed. William Gifford, 
rev. Alexander Dyce (London, 1895). The Wise 
Woman of Hogsden is found in The Dramatic 
Works of Thomas Heywood, ed. Alexander 
Dyce (London, 1888). Soliman and Perseda 
appears in The Works of Thomas Kyd, ed. 
Frederick Boas (Oxford, 1903). Women Beware 
Women, Michaelmas Term, and Your Five 
Gallants appear in The Works of Thomas 
Middleton, ed. A. H. Bullen (London, 1885). 
Greene’s Tu Quoque, or, The City Gallant is 
in Old English Plays, ed. Robert Dodsley, rev. 
William Hazlitt (London, 1875). Arden of 
Feversham and A Woman Killed with Kindness 
are from Elizabethan. and Stuart Plays, ed. 
Baskervill, Heltzel, and Nethercot (New York, 
1934). Henry Porter, The Two Angry Women 
of Abington, ed. Alexander Dyce, Percy Society 
(London, 1842). 
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action and is a topic beyond the scope 
of this paper. 

An examination of the extant rules 
for playing Chess reveals that the game 
has remained unchanged since about 
1475, when Caxton translated Jacobus 
de Cessolis’ The Game and Playe of 
Chesse. The only difference between 
these rules and those we know today is 
the use of a piece called the Alphyn, 
which Samuel Singer indicates is identi- 
cal with the Bishop in Chess today.’ 
James Rowbothum’s Ludus Scacchaie: 
Chesse-Play (London, 1597), while de- 
voting considerable time to the moral 
and didactic functions of the game, re- 
veals the same basic method of piay as 
specified by Cessolis. Charles Cotton 
shows that the movement of the pieces 
had not changed through 1674.° It 
seems evident that Chess has undergone 
no major variation since Caxton’s trans- 
lation first appeared in England. 


The game of Tables is required for 
the staging of Arden of Feversham, xiv, 
254-255, and Porter's Two Angry 
Women of Abington, I, i. Joseph Strutt 
indicates that this game is the same as 
Backgammon.‘ Willard Fiske supports 
this contention by tracing the progres- 
sive decrease in the use of “Tables” with 
the progressive increase in the use of 
“Backgammon” until the time of Cib- 
ber, when the old name dropped from 
use.® It is also supported by the two 
aspects of Tables which bear on the 
staging of these scenes. 

The first of these is “taking” a man— 


2 Samuel Singer, Researches into the History 
of Playing Cards: with Illustrations of the 
Origin of Printing (London, 1816), p. 47. 

8 Charles Cotton, “The Compleat Gamester,” 
in Games and Gamesters of the Restoration, ed. 
F. Isaacs (London, 1930), pp. 24-46. 

4 Joseph Strutt, The Sports and Pastimes of 
the People of England (London, 1838), p. Ixi. 

5 Willard Fiske, Chess in Iceland and in 
Icelandic Literature with Historical Notes on 
other Tables Games (Florence, 1905), p. 78. 
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the move which permits Mosbie to sig- 
nal the murderers in Arden of Fever- 
sham. It also appears in Two Angry 
Women of Abington, where Mistress 
Barnes says, “Why, you never use to 
misse a blot, especially when it stands 
so fare to hit.” The “hitting a blot” 
or “taking a blot” is accomplished when 
a player’s man lands on a point that is 
covered by only one of his opponent’s 
men.® His opponent must then return 
this man to play before he can move 
any of his other pieces. Consequently, 
Mosbie requires “‘one ace” to return his 
piece to play, or he loses the game. 
Arden then “hits” another of Mosbie’s 
pieces and explains, “There’s two for 
failing.” Mosbie then returns one of 
these men to play when he says, “Now, 
I can take you,” and gives the signal 
agreed upon. The second aspect of 
Tables is “bearing,” which is the re- 
moving of the men from points on the 
board corresponding to the throws of 
the dice.’ Its adaptability to double 
meaning is clear when Mistress Goursey 
accuses Mistress Barnes of having an 
affair with her husband because she has 
been “bearing one man too many.” 
These two aspects of Tables would seem 
to clarify its identity with Backgammon. 


The terminology of false dice is con- 
fusing, but only two of these terms are 
required for integral game scenes. They 
are “hie and low men” which are called 
for in Soliman and Perseda, Il, i, 223. 
Frank Aydelotte—Elizabethan Rogues 
and Vagabonds (Oxford, 1913), p. 19— 
indicates that they merely refer to the 
fact that the dice were designed to turn 
up high or low numbers by various 
methods. The names of the dice them- 
selves are clarified through their Latin 


6 Lelia Hattersley, How to Play the New 
Backgammon (New York, 1930), p. 75. 
7 Fiske, Chess in Iceland, p. v8. 
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origins, and the ace through the sice 
becomes the one through the six. Cot- 
ton indicates (p. 83) that “throw out” 
is not the act of throwing the dice, but 
losing possession of the dice in the 
course of the game. As for the dice 
games required, four will satisfy the 
staging demands of the Elizabethan dra- 
ma. Mumchance is needed for Soliman 
and Perseda, Il, i. Novem is required 
for Greene’s Tu Quoque (Old English 
Plays, XI, 215). All Fools, V, ii; The 
Wise Woman of Hogsden, I, i; Michael- 
mas Term, II, i; Your Five Gallants, II, 
iii; and Valentinian, II, i, require un- 
specified games wherein Passage and 
Hazard will fit the essential movement 
and business required. 


According to Cotton (p. 81), Passage 
is played by two people using three dice. 
If the caster threw a pair which totaled 
more than ten, he won, while on all 
other throws he lost. Obviously this 
game is admirably suited to false dice 
designed to turn up high or low men as 
in Soliman and Perseda. Hazard, ac- 
cording to Cotton (p. 82), finds the 
caster throwing to get a Main—any 
number between five and nine. He 
then throws for his Chance—any num- 
ber between four and ten. Then he 
throws until he repeats one of these— 
if he gets the Main first, he loses, but if 
he gets the Chance first, he wins. The 
game of Novem has never been fully 
identified, but it seems to bear some 
resemblance to Novem-Quinque, whose 
title indicates that throws of nine and 
five have some bearing on the game. 
These, it should be noted, coincide with 
the requirements of a Main in Hazard. 
On this sketchy evidence I have at- 
tempted to use the rules of Hazard 
wherever Novem is required: the re- 
sults indicate that the two games were 
highly similar, if not identical. This 
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substitution clarifies all but two lines, 
so the similarity can be accepted for 
staging purposes.® 

Mumchance is characterized as a sort 
of dice or card game requiring silence. 
The idea of silence is based on the pre- 
fix “mum” and is the key to most of 
the etymological surmises about the 
game. OED indicates that the prefix also 
could mean “To act in dumb-show; to 
play as a mummer.” Furthermore, OED 
states that “mumchance” is an obsolete 
word for a masquerade or a mumming. 
John Stow in his Survey of London sug- 
gests that the masquerade and dicing 
may have been combined when he writes 
that the mummers saluted the prince 
“shewing by a paire of dice upon the 
table their desire to play with the 
Prince, which they so handled, that the 
Prince did alwayes winne when he cast 
them.”® Holinshed records a_ similar 
combination of masquing with dice and 
cards at a banquet for the Cardinal of 
York in 1519.1° He notes another oc- 
casion in 1530 (III, 764) and applies the 
name Mumchance as he writes, “where 
was assembled such a number of ex- 
cellent dames, they could doo no lesse 
under support of your grace, but to 
repaire hither, to view as well their in- 
comparable beautie, as for to accom- 


8In Your Five Gallants Pursenet responds 
to Tailby’s cast when he says, “Pay all with 
two treys and a quater.” This line, however, 
is contradicted at the end of the game when 
Tailby complains about his luck by stating, 
“Nay, had not I strange casting? Thrice together 
two quaters and a deuce.” In Greene’s Tu 
Quoque Bubbles, after the dice have been 
cast says, “And nine that.” On a similar cast 
Spendall lost to the other players, but this 
does not occur at this time. Possibly Bubbles 
thinks Staines has thrown a nine, when it is 
actualiy a ten because Staines immediately 
corrects him. 

® John Stow, A Survey of London, ed. C. L. 
Kingsford (Oxford, 1908), I, 96. 

10 Raphael Holinshed, Holinshed’s Chronicles 
of England, Scotland and Ireland, augmented 
to 1586 by John Hooker (London, 1807), III, 
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panie them at mum-chance, and then to 
danse with them.” In the course of the 
game they play with all the ladies and 
finally with the Cardinal, who “cast the 
dice and won them.” Consequently, 
Mumchance seems to be a combination 
of either dice or cards with a masquer- 
ade. No particular game of dice is de- 
manded; however, the scene in Soliman 
and Perseda shows that Passage is a 
logical choice because of the false dice 
it requires. 

Three card games are required for 
the integral game scenes: Primero in 
Byron’s Tragedy, IV, ii; Gleek in 
Greene’s Tu Quoque (Old English 
Plays, XI, 215); and Vide-Ruff in A 
Woman Killed with Kindness, viii. An 
Humorous Day’s Mirth, viii, requires an 
unidentifiable game; however, the lines 
demand no movement or business in 
relation to the game itself. In Primero 
four players participate. ‘Two cards are 
dealt to each, and the bidding is similar 
to that in poker. Two additional cards 
are dealt, and the bidding is concluded. 
The players then reveal their hands to 
determine the winner.*! Gleek (Cotton, 
p. 44) has three participants to whom 
twelve cards apiece are dealt—the rest 
being left for the stock. The game is 
characterized by the paying of multiples 
of the wager to the holder of certain 
trump cards or combinations of cards. 
Vide-Ruff has never been defined, but 
identical terms connect it to other Ruff 
games. Cotton (p. 44) equates Ruff, 
Honors, and Slamm. Samuel Singer (p. 
270) relates Slamm to Whist, and An- 
drew Chatto points out that Whist is 
also known as Swabbers.** Daines Bar- 
rington illustrates how these swabbers 


11Daines Barrington, “Observations on a 
Picture by Zuccaro,” Archaeologia, VIII, 132. 

12 Andrew Chatto, Facts and Speculations on 
the Origin and History of Playing Cards (Lon- 
don, 1848), pp. 164-165. 
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were used when a player cleared the 
board.'® This indicates that the business 
required when Wendoll “rubs” in A 
Woman Killed with Kindness could be 
satisfied by any of the games in this 
group. Such a decision seems logical, 
since Frankfort immediately accuses 
Wendoll of “robbing.” 


Il 


The second question arising in this 
study is whether or not any dramatic 
conventions are discernible in these 
games. Joseph Strutt (p. xxxii) notes 
James I's opposition to Chess because 
it is too “philosophicke” a game. Cotton 
(p. 24) refers to it as a royal game. John 
Northbrooke contrasts it with cards and 
dice as an honest and lawful game.*+ 
Comments like these have prompted 
critics (Variorum, IX, 249-250) to eval- 
uate Chess as a royal game requiring 
unusual skill and intelligence. How- 
ever, in all but one of the instances 
where Chess is required for the staging 
of Elizabethan drama, it is in conjunc- 
tion with a love scene, or a scene which 
involves cuckolding. 


In Bussy D’Ambois, Barrisor com- 
ments metaphorically on Bussy’s wooing 
of the Duchess of Guise, while the Guise 
and Henry are playing Chess, by ex- 
claiming, “What newcome gallant have 
we here, that dares mate the Guise 
thus.” In Sir Giles Goosecap, Penelope 
and Eugenia use Chess to frustrate the 
plans of the lovers, Rudesby and Sir 
Giles. Here, Momford enters to ask, 
“What men do they play best withal, 
with knights or rooks?” Tales admits 
that they play best “with knights.” In 


13 Daines Barrington, “Observations on the 
Antiquity of Card Playing,” Archaeologia, VIII, 
145. 
i4 John Northbrooke, A Treatise Against Dic- 
ing, Dancing, Plays and Interludes (1577), 
Shakespeare Society (London, 1843), p. 143. 
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The Spanish Curate, Bartolus is called 
from the Chess game with his wife 
Amaranta. He asks Leandro to watch 
his wife so that she doesn’t cheat. 
Amaranta then asks Leandro, “I pray 
ye, tell me whither I may remove (ye 
see I am set round) to avoid my hus- 
band?’ Leandro explains that all she 
has to do is “move” him, and the love 
affair continues through the terminol- 
ogy of Chess until she strikes him over 
the head with the board. In Love's 
Sacrifice, Bianca and Fernando play 
Chess while D’Avolos eavesdrops to plot 
their ruin. The metaphorical usage of 
the game is clear when D’Avolos says, 
“*Tis a rook to a queen she heaves a 
pawn to a knight’s place; by’r lady, if 
all be truly noted, to a duke’s place; 
and that’s beside the play, I can tell ye.” 
The metaphorical usage of Chess is im- 
plied in Women Beware Women when 
Livia and the Mother play Chess during 
Bianca’s seduction. Although careful 
study of The Tempest in relation to 
Chess fails to clarify the lines, the game 
accompanies the “discovery” of the 
lovers to support the conventional 
usage of Chess for a love scene. Dra- 
matically, Chess seems not a royal game 
requiring skill and intelligence, but a 
metaphor, a conceit, a conventional 
play on various aspects of love through 
the terminology of Chess. 


The second major usage of game 
scenes is in conjunction with gambling, 
which usually is integrated with dicing 
scenes. The drama, however, does not 
condemn gambling as do the moralists. 
Instead it presents the characters en- 
gaged in dice play as honorable men 
who might be considered the social 
norm. In Soliman and Perseda, Erastus 
uses false dice in Mumchance to cheat 
Lucina and regain his stolen love token. 
The business is indicated by the stage 


direction which says, “Then they play, 
and when she hath lost her gold, Erastus 
pointed to her chaine, and then. . . 
Erastus winneth the chaine and loseth 
his gould.” After the game Erastus 
promises to repay his companions for 
the lost money. This permitting of 
Lucina to win his gold—he had to do 
so when using false dice—corresponds 
to the behavior of the mummers which 
was described by Stow and Holinshed. 
Consequently, Erastus may be called a 
representative of the social norm. 
Valerio in All Fools is discovered at dice 
and drinking with women by his father, 
who disapproves of these activities, but 
Valerio becomes the gentleman of the 
town, a rakish hero, and his father is 
defeated. The four gentlemen engaged 
in dicing in The Wise Woman of Hogs- 
den also reflect the norm. Easy, dicing 
in Michaelmas Term, fails to meet the 
norm when he is caught in Quomodo’s 
trap. Fitsgrave in Your Five Gallants 
appears a gull to the gallants who en- 
gage him in play. He is, however, a 
representative of the social norm, dis- 
guised as a scholar whom the gallants 
think they are duping, while, in reality, 
they are being revealed in their true 
light. In Greene’s Tu Quoque, Staines 
uses false dice to reveal the would-be 
gallants and to regain his lost fortune. 
Gambling thus accompanies dicing in 
these plays, but its use is to establish a 
character representative of the social 
norm rather than to follow the ideas of 
contemporary moralists. 


The problem of relating these scenes 
to staging conventions is complicated by 
the fact that some of the plays were 
given both public and court produc- 
tions. Other plays were produced in 
private theatres as well as at court, while 
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a third group seems to belong primarily 
to the private theatres. It is impossible 
to assign all these plays to specific the- 
atres, or to determine whether the 
scripts reflect a public, a private, or a 
court production. The best solution 
seems to be a careful analysis of the 
general movement to see whether or not 
differences can be determined, realizing 
that the evidence has only relative 
value. 

The game scenes are by their nature 
—the type of locale suggested and the 
properties required—eminently suited 
to presentation in an inner stage. It is 
interesting to note, however, that the 
Elizabethans did not solve this problem 
by the frequent or prolonged use of 
such an area. Three plays seem to call 
for an inner stage. The Tempest has 
the lovers “discovered’”—however, the 
action must expand to a more accessible 
area (when Ferdinand is united with 
his father and when Ariel brings in the 
drunken conspirators) because of the 
demand for entrances. In Women Be- 
ware Women, Creizenach notes that the 
game occurs in an inner stage, but the 
action then shifts to the area above the 
inner stage and to one of the doors of 
the main stage in order to show the 
seduction of Bianca.*> This usage of the 
Stage space suggests multiple staging, as 
three actions appear simultaneously and 
successively in various portions of the 
stage. Multiple staging seems required 
also in An Humorous Day’s Mirth, 
where a card game occurs in an inner 
stage while Lemot and Catalian observe 
it. The game continues while they wel- 
come the King and conduct him to the 
“inward parlor by an inward room” 
unnoticed by the players. Nothing in 
these scenes points to differences in pub- 


15 Wilhelm Creizenach, The English Drama 
in the Age of Shakespeare, trans. Cecile Hugon 
(Philadelphia, 1916), p. 374. 
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lic and court staging. In any case, an 
inner area is not used for a protracted 
period because the action later moves 
from it to a main area, or utilizes sev- 
eral portions of the stage. 

In all other game scenes, the action 
seems to occur on a main stage area, 
thus permitting production in any the- 
atre. In Soliman and Perseda, dicing 
occurs in conjunction with a traveling 
scene and a threshold scene, facts which 
indicate the use of the main stage, ac- 
cording to E. K. Chambers.*® The re- 
quirement of three entrances in The 
Spanish Curate—one for Bartolus who 
enters calling for his wife, one for 
Leandro who is at work, and a third for 
Amaranta—could be well satisfied by 
the main stage area where these en- 
trances could be established for the 
audience. Lawrence notes the principle 
of eavesdropping, which uses the cur- 
tain of a recess for the entrance of the 
eavesdropper.’? This factor places three 
game scenes on a forward or a main 
stage area. In Love’s Sacrifice, D’Avolos 
eavesdrops on the lovers who are play- 
ing Chess. A “Spy-hole” is used in 
Your Five Gallants, a point from which 
Mistress Newcut observes Tailby. Final- 
ly, the appearance of the murderers 
from the counting house as they creep 
up on Arden in Arden of Feversham 
shows a variation of the same principle 
and indicates a main stage area, as G. F. 
Reynolds shows in his analysis of the use 
of stage doors in this scene.*% 


Finally, the dramatists indicate the 
use of a main stage through the device 
of having the gamesters change rooms— 


16E, K. Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage 
(Oxford, 1930), III, 64-65. 

17W. J. Lawrence, The Elizabethan Play- 
house and Other Studies (Philadelphia, 1912), 


p. 171. 

18 George F. Reynolds, The Staging of Eliza- 
bethan Plays at the Red Bull Theatre, 1605- 
1625 (New York, 1940), p. 120. 
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to enter from dinner, to order the ser- 
vants to set the properties, or to shift 
rooms to change their luck. In Two 
Angry Women of Abington, Goursey 
and Barnes enter from dinner and have 
the Tables brought in to them. Frank- 
ford in A Woman Killed with Kindness 
enters brushing the crumbs from his 
clothes. Later the guests appear, and 
the properties are brought on stage. In 
Byron’s Tragedy and Greene's Tu 
Quoque, servants are ordered to bring 
in the necessary properties. In All 
Fools, The Wise Woman of Hogsden, 
and Michaelmas Term, the dice games 
begin with the device of changing 
rooms. In Valentinian the same action 
occurs, and it is supported by the old 
stage direction “Enter . . . as at dice.” 
The limited usage of an inner stage 
area becomes apparent. Only in Women 
Beware Women and An Humorous 
Day’s Mirth are the entire games prob- 
ably played on an inner stage. In all 
other instances where an inner stage 
seems required, the action expands be- 
yond this area to encompass other por- 
tions of the stage. 

The staging requirements of most 
Elizabethan drama, then, can be satis- 
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fied by the use of Chess, Tables, Hazard, 
Passage, Mumchance, Gleek, and Ruff. 
Two dramatic conventions seem ap- 
parent. Chess is used conventionally 
with love scenes, wherein the word play 
reflects an Elizabethan conceit by con- 
necting Chess terminology with love. 
Dicing accompanies gambling, and the 
participants conventionally represent 
the gentlemen of the town, the social 
norm. As far as the staging is con- 
cerned, none of the game scenes estab- 
lishes discernible differences between 
public, private, or court production of 
these plays. G. F. Reynold’s impression 
(Staging of Elizabethan Plays, p. 5) that 
court and public performances were es- 
sentially alike coincides with the evi- 
dence in game scenes. What is of im- 
portance for the producer today is the 
use of an unlocalized playing area, the 
ultimate movement of action toward 
the audience, and the general principle 
of multiple staging; it is apparent that 
game scenes, by their nature suited to 
an inner stage, tend to bring the action 
closer to the audience and avoid re- 
moter sections of the stage for protracted 
periods of time. 


THE FIRST UNIVERSITY THEATRE TOUR 


OF ENGLAND 


WILLIAM BRASMER 


The Denison University Players com- 
pleted in October a four-week tour of 
England and Scotland. Included in the 
tour were seventeen performances in 
seven different cities, plus a week’s en- 
gagement in Edinburgh. The first Amer- 
ican acting group to be invited to per- 
form at the International Festival of 
Music and Drama in Edinburgh, the 
Denison Players received the enthusi- 
astic praise of the English drama critics, 
who found them “refreshing,” “extra- 
ordinary,” and “truly representative of 
America, sans politics, sans Hollywood 
and sans Kinsey.” 

The trip’s success was attested to by 
the American vice-consul in Birming- 
ham, who, after the third of the opening 
performances there, rushed backstage to 
congratulate the troupe. “You have done 
more for the U.S.A. in three days than 
could be accomplished in a year by other 
means,” he said. 


The tour was the culmination of two 
years of planning by members of the De- 
partment of Theatre Arts at Denison 
University and Brian Acworth, past 
secretary of the Oxford University 
Players. Designed to complement the 
1951 tour of the Oxford University 
Players to America, the tour was spon- 


William Brasmer is Associate Director of Drama 
at Denison University. 


sored by the British Drama League and 
the Scottish Community Drama Associ- 
ation, on a nonprofit basis. 

The Denison Players opened on Aug- 
ust 27 for three performances at the Hall 
Green Little Theatre in Birmingham. 
They went on to play for three perform- 
ances in Walsall, seven performances at 
the Pleasance Little Theatre in Edin- 
burgh, four performances at the In- 
verness Art Centre, one performance 
each in the town halls of Tain, Dingwall, 
and Bradford, and two performances 
each at the Brighouse Children’s Theatre 
and the London Tower Theatre. 


The plan of organization for the Deni- 
son University Players’ tour was simple. 
Financially, the cost of trans-Atlantic 
transportation and the expense of 
mounting the productions and arrang- 
ing the tour was covered by the Depart- 
ment of Theatre Arts at Denison Uni- 
versity. All travel and living expenses 
while in England were borne in part by 
the individual members of the company 
and in part by the sponsoring theatres. 


The booking, publicity, and all ar- 
rangements for the Players while in 
England were made in London by a 
paid representative, Miss Beryl Baker, 
who worked through the BDL and the 
SCDA. The productions were original- 
ly produced and directed by William 


Brasmer, Associate Director of Drama 
at Denison, during the last three weeks 
of the Denison Summer Theatre’s season. 
Richard G. Adams, Director of the 
Denison Children’s Theatre, provided 
technical assistance, and Edward A. 
Wright, chairman of the Theatre Arts 
Department, helped make some of the 
tour arrangements while on sabbatical 
leave in England. While on tour the 
Denison Players were completely self- 
sufficient. One member acted as company 
manager, while the others performed the 
duties of stagehands, costume technic- 
ians, and the like. The sponsoring the- 
atres provided only front-of-the-house 
management, a small amount of neces- 
sary furniture, general lighting equip- 
ment, and an electrician. 

Three ideas dictated the plan of the 
tour. First, the actors were not only to 
be the best college actors available, but 
they were to represent the highest type 
of American college student. This was 
of primary importance, since the mem- 
bers of the company were to live in 
British homes during their tour. Second, 
the repertoire was to be strictly Ameri- 
can in nature. To be successful the Deni- 
son Players had to trade on that which 
they could be expected to do best— 
native American drama. Third, produc- 
tions of the highest quality at the low- 
est possible cost were to be presented. 
This meant the sacrifice of scenic em- 
bellishments and concentration upon the 
quality of ensemble acting. 

It had originally been planned to in- 
clude actors from other colleges in the 
company. However, with final arrange- 
ments for the tour not completed until 
mid-June, it was only practicable to 
select actors from the 1953 resident 
company of the Denison Summer The- 
atre. Four men and three women were 
finally chosen on the basis of their 
ability and experience and of their social 
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compatibility and adaptability. In age 
they ranged from eighteen to thirty-six. 
Three were graduates of Denison; the 
other four were undergraduates. Two 

members of the company had approxi- 

mately four years of previous touring 

experience, while all the members of 

the company had experience in the 

Denison University Theatre, in chil- 

dren’s theatre work, and in summer 

theatres. One actor had during his col- 

lege career played a total of forty-five 

roles, ranging from Willy Loman to 

Falstaff. 

The choice of plays for the repertoire 
depended primarily on the talents and 
size of the company. We were advised, 
moreover, to include in our repertoire a 
“western” play, a children’s play, and a 
play staged arena style. Not only was it 
extremely difficult to find a repertoire of 
three plays for seven players, but it was 
even more difficult to find plays which 
would be truly representative of Ameri- 
can life or drama. It was also thought 
necessary to do plays which were not 
known in England. The works of 
O’Neill, Williams, Miller, and Odets re- 
quired production formats far beyond 
our financial means. It seemed, therefore, 
that the requirements of a small cast and 
simple staging could best be met by 
American one-act folk dramas. Four 
plays were chosen—The Happy Journey 
by Thornton Wilder; Sparkin’ by E. 
P. Conkle; Quare Medicine by Paul 
Green; and Hello Out There by William 
Saroyan—and programmed into an even- 
ing’s bill entitled “Americana.” The 
choice of the children’s play turned 
again on the size of the company. Lit- 
tle Red Riding Hood by Charlotte Chor- 
penning was selected and_ rebilled 
Grandmother Slyboots in order not to 
suggest a typical English pantomime 
production. For the arena production 
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Gertrude Stein’s Yes Is For A Very Young 
Man was selected. 

The three plays were produced with 
few properties and little scenery. With 
only forty-five pounds of excess baggage 
allowed on the trans-Atlantic flight, only 
the minimum production essentials 
could be carried. These were twenty-five 
changes of costumes (made of nylon), 
seven pounds of hand props (made of 
plastic and balsa wood), five pounds of 
sound effects records, and four pounds 
of scenery. The latter consisted of 
brightly-colored paper squares and 
triangles assembled by dowels and pipe 
cleaners, used to represent rocks and 
trees in Grandmother Slyboots. Other 
than this and standard draperies, no 
scenery was used, a fact which intrigued 
English audiences and critics alike. 

The three productions stressed mime 
and ensemble acting. The actors, in 
order to convince the audience of the 
plays’ reality without the use of real- 
istic scenery, were trained in a unified 
acting style founded on an inner ap- 
proach to character and the skilled use 
of pantomiming such ordinary actions 
as opening and closing doors. Versatility 
in characterization was highlighted, es- 
pecially in “Americana,” where each 
member of the company played three dif- 
ferent roles. 

The production of “Americana” 
proved the most popular, and twenty 
performances were given. Appropriate 
musical themes from American com- 
posers tied the four one-act plays to- 
gether. A beginning curtain speech by 
the Stage Manager for The Happy 
Journey helped to introduce the in- 
dividual members of the company to 
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the audience and to set the theme for 
the remainder of the folk plays. 

Although only five performances of 
Grandmother Slyboots were given, it 
drew great interest. In three Scottish 
towns it played to audiences who had 
never seen a children’s theatre perform- 
ance before. These performances were 
special events, in that tickets were drawn 
by lot by the children in the public 
schools. Since facilities for arena pre- 
sentations were not available, perform- 
ances of Yes Is For A Very Young Man 
had to be canceled. 

The Denison University Players’ tour 
achieved its three-fold purpose: to give 
additional training to a select group of 
Denison students; to introduce to the 
English the American liberal arts stu- 
dent who is trained in the academic 
discipline of theatre; and to present the 
work of the American educational the- | 
atre to the nonprofessional English the- 
atre artist. The tour accomplished more 
than this, however. In a very tangible 
way it strengthened ties of friendship 
between the two countries. Again and 
again the cultural value of the exchange 
was noted in the English press reviews. 
Interest in future tours was clearly ex- 
pressed. Requests for other amateur tour- 
ing companies have already been re- 
ceived, even from such a distant country 
as New Zealand. 


The success of this pilot venture by 
the Denison University Players proves 
the feasibility of international touring 
companies. It is hoped that AETA, 
working with other university theatres 
and cultural foundations, can continue 
and develop this worth-while project. 


ELIZABETH FRANK 


During the last year or so, a long 
procession of blue trailers—nineteen in 
all, including heavy transport wagons 
and two jeeps—has become a familiar 
sight on roads in the Midlands of Eng- 
land. It means that the first real “the- 
atre on wheels” is on its way to bring 
the serious drama to the theatreless 
towns of the district. 

The Century Theatre is first and fore- 
most a triumph of engineering inven- 
tion. As with the circus, the first part of 
the show for the inhabitants of the in- 
dustrial and agricultural towns it visits is 
the setting-up process—the almost mag- 
ical transformation in park, bomb-site, 
or market square of four immense wag- 
ons into a perfectly solid little theatre. 

Their wheels cranked off the ground, 
the four vehicles unfold into a neat, 
centrally-heated playhouse (the electric 
heating is contained in aluminum panels 
around the walls), to hold 225 people 
in comfortable tip-up seats, raked at a 
sharp angle to give a perfect view of 
the stage. The stage itself is thirty feet 
wide and eighteen feet deep, larger 
than that of many London theatres. 

Backstage two brightly lit, comfortable 
dressing rooms (complete with wash 
basins) are linked by shower baths for 
the use of the players, a luxury possessed 
by few commercial theatres anywhere in 
Britain. 


Elizabeth Frank is Drama Editor of the London 
News Chronicle. 


THE CENTURY THEATRE: 
PLAYHOUSE ON WHEELS 


The Century Theatre is the result of 
a £22,000 dream of engineer John Rid- 
ley—who, with a handful of enthusiasts, 
built it in a disused railway shed at 
Hinckley in the English county of Lei- 
cestershire, where he was working in a 
dye works during the war. A chance 
meeting with a young actor, Wilfred 
Harrison, started the Century Theatre 
on its way; and the support of nearly a 
thousand sponsors covered the heavy 
costs of equipping the theatre and the 
thirteen domestic trailers which provide 
the company’s living quarters. 


John Ridley and Wilfred Harrison 
are not merely running a theatre; they 
are in charge of a self-contained com- 
munity of seventeen—nine of them ac- 
tors and actresses. This community lives, 
works, eats, and sleeps within its mova- 
ble framework. Whether they are leading 
actors or “walk-ons,” the personnel all 
receive a basic salary in addition to their 
keep, taking it in turns to do the domes- 
tic chores. When I paid them a visit at 
Stourbridge in the English county of 
Worcestershire, Othello and Desdemona 
were in charge of the washing-up, and 
Bianca and Iago were detailed to do the 
breakfast the next morning. 


It is the aim of the Century Theatre 
to produce plays which would not nor- 
mally be shown by touring companies 
in the district. At present the company 
is presenting two productions—Othello 


The Good Companions 
on Wheels 
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An artist’s impression of the Century Theatre—Britain’s Playhouse on Wheels—being 
erected on a country site. The drawing is reproduced by permission of the proprietors of Punch, 


and a United Kingdom premiere of 
Man of God, an existentialist play by 
the French dramatist, Gabriel Marcel. 
This is a highly ambitious program for 
audiences who know little of the live 
theatre, but one which has nevertheless 
stirred up considerable enthusiasm. 

The productions, especially designed 
to fit the restricticns imposed by the 
stage, are thoroughly professional and 
highly skilled. They use a small portable 
revolving stage (which may be operated 
by a stage staff of three) to allow the 
greatest variety of scenic change. Over- 
all running costs are £120 ($336) per 
week; maximum takings £200 ($560). 
At least a sixty per cent capacity house 
is thus needed to avoid running at a 
loss. The company adds to its restricted 
funds by showing the local inhabitants 
around the trailer community at a 
shilling (14c) a head. 

The living quarters consist of two 
bed-sitting rooms per trailer, plus a 
kitchen and a dining-room unit; one 
wagon acts as a bathroom. In one of 
the two heavy transport wagons is the 
plant which makes the electricity for 
heating and lighting the entire outfit. 


The other carries a large cylindrical 
searchlight which illuminates the site 
during performances. All that is re- 
quired locally is the site and a popula- 
tion sufficient to provide adequate au- 
diences for three performances. 

The launching of the Century The- 
atre was a unique example of the old 
cliché, “every little helps.” The gifts in 
kind from sympathetic firms range from 
a thirty-kilowatt generator to seventy-two 
tablets of soap; from electric cable to 
bottles of ink. On the backs of the seats 
in the theatre may be read such names 
as Margot Fonteyn, Ronald Colman, Sir 
Laurence Olivier, the late Gertrude 
Lawrence, and detective story writer 
Agatha Christie, for every seat has its 
sponsor—steel and chemical companies, 
a Welsh county high school, a maker of 
bedding among them. 

It is John Ridley’s ambition to see 
his ideas taken up by other traveling 
theatres. He would like to see opera and 
ballet carried to places which otherwise 
could never see them. But the company 
feels that the future depends upon its 
own success as pioneer of the “theatre 
on wheels.” 
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JOHN GASSNER 


I 


In recent months the Broadway the- 
atre has revealed nothing more provoca- 
tive than productions in which the focus 
was sharply theatrical. This will sur- 
prise no one with sense enough to realize 
that the theatre is remarkable only 
when it is theatre. But it may be less 
apparent to some of us that Broadway, 
once the citadel of topical realism, has 
been increasingly attracted in recent 
years to a re-theatricalization of the 
drama. The period of social drama when 
the emphasis was on the discovery of 
“life” on the stage seems to be drawing 
to an end, and we now seem to be 
favoring again the discovery of theatrical 
possibilities as the primary elements. 

Since our mentors in this enterprise 
are the Europeans, it may be useful to 
start with Jean Anouilh’s Mademoiselle 
Colombe as adapted by that keen-minded 
critic Louis Kronenberger, and as staged 
by Harold Clurman, whose training 
under the arch-theatricalist Jacques 
Copeau is often overlooked because of 
his noteworthy association with the 
socially oriented Group Theatre of the 
thirties. The vogue of Anouilh, both in 
his native France and in England, is 
almost entirely the result of his ability 
to interfuse a realistic—indeed, disen- 
chanted—viewpoint with as much the- 


John Gassner is the regular contributor of 
“Broadway in Review.” 
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atricalism as his subject can afford. And 
in this combination of the “real” and 
the “theatrical,” of “truth” and “art,” 
there is always considerable fascination. 
In Colombe, Anouilh went further than, 
let us say, The Thieves’ Ball, Ring 
Round the Moon, and Antigone, toward 
making theatre out of the stuff of life. 
In the other plays, too, he made his plot 
revolve around make-believe to some 
degree. In Ring Round the Moon, for 
example, one brother hires an actress 
to woo his brother away from an un- 
pleasant millionairess. In Antigone, 
Anouilh’s Creon merely “put on an act” 
for the good of the country by refusing 
burial to the remains of one of Antig- 
one’s brothers, since these were actually 
unidentifiable. But Colombe is, on the 
surface, actually a story about the thea- 
tre. The son of a prominent actress at the 
turn of the century entrusts his young 
wife to his mother when he goes into 
the army. The young woman, delight- 
fully susceptible to the uninhibited life 
of the stage, soon proves unfaithful to 
him with his brother, who, unlike the 
hero, is a gay bounder attached to the 
stage. Nor is this all, for when she leaves 
her husband toward the end of the play 
and he is alone on the stage, we are 
treated to a flash-back scene in which he 
recalls how his life with Colombe began, 
when he first met her on stage as a de- 
livery girl bringing flowers to his famous 
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mother from an admirer. And being 
set in the theatre, the play is replete 
with the histrionic storms of the cele- 
brated actress and the bizarre philander- 
ings of her leading man, her playwright, 
and her manager. 

Shrewd characterizations are as abun- 
dant in this piece as humor, and the 
Broadway production is up to all re- 
quirements. Julie Harris, quite ex- 
pectedly, is superb as she makes the 
transition from a repressed young wife 
to a flamboyant ingenue; and she adds, 
for good measure, a fierce forcefulness 
when she finally tells her husband that 
his moralistic rigor has been largely 
egotism. She is also remarkably French 
in her manner. Miss Harris is un- 
questionably the ablest young actress on 
the American stage. Eli Wallach brings 
both a comic and a pathetic quality to 
his role as Colombe’s husband, although 
his speech struck me as too New Yorkese 
and I didn’t quite understand why his 
director allowed him to stare continually 
into the auditorium as if he were look- 
ing for some long lost brother there. He 
has enough of a brother on stage in the 
person of William Windom, who per- 
forms with admirable bounce and the 
right quality of affable rakishness. Harry 
Bannister as a corseted and creaky male 
star and Mikhail Rasumny as a slightly 
decayed roué amply represent the grease- 
paint world, with the support of Sam 
Jaffe. The last-mentioned, indeed, makes 
his dual role of prize cuckold and ir- 
ritated secretary to the leading lady a 
bravura performance that will be in- 
delible for anyone who has watched his 
frenzy. And, finally, there is the formid- 
able Edna Best herself pulling out all 
the stops of the acting profession as she 
blusters in the role of Sarah Bernhardt’s 
rival. Within Boris Aronson’s ingenious 
and brilliantly comic settings, admirably 
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coloristic in the case of the star’s quar- 
ters, all is theatre. 

If, for all this, not everything is satis- 
factory in Harold Clurman’s production, 
the underlying reason is that a common 
style has not been established, and it 
could hardly have been established ex- 
cept by a repertory company. Edna 
Best, too, has a way of cracking the 
seams of the production due to the ex- 
traordinary gusto with which she has. 
thrown herself into the part. In a the- 
atrical play such as Colombe, a com- 
plaint along these lines is like a com- 
plaint against a wedding on the grounds 
that the bride is too pretty. I cannot 
agree that Miss Best’s playing is un- 
satisfactory. Her flavor is simply too 
strong for the palate of Broadway critics 
who are unaccustomed to such forceful 
histrionics. If her style of acting is also 
too strong for the play, the reason is 
that some of the other actors have been 
allowed to react to her tantrums too 
seriously instead of reacting with a comic 
knowingness; that is, they should “real- 
ize” that she is putting on a show for 
them as well as for herself. 


If, moreover, Colombe itself met with 
a mixed reaction on Broadway, the main 
reason is not any fault in the perform- 
ance, but in the fact that the stress on 
theatre both in the play and the produc- 
tion, as well as in the necessarily slower 
tempo of the English language, is far 
greater than the stress on the worldly 
wisdom of the story itself. Anouilh in- 
tended the theatrical background not 
as an end in itself, but as a means to- 
ward his particular kind of ruefully 
skeptical approach to human nature. 
He was trying to tell us that human 
nature, like nature in general, abhores a 
vacuum—and that self-righteousness can- 
not fill it. Doubtless, the premise of 
Colombe can be differently worded, but 
the substance of the play is its worldly 
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tolerance, predicated on the belief that 
life wants more life rather than less. 
That is what Colombe tells her righteous 
husband, and that is what he is trying 
to understand; his reaction to her in- 
fidelity is not so much indignation as 
a sincere desire to understand how she 
could have been unfaithful. Egotism, 
the barrier between a man’s principles 
and another person’s different desire 
for ego-gratification, stands in the way 
of his understanding. It would appear 
that an American jury cannot be im- 
pressed when the vehicle for this or 
any other idea carries so much theatrical 
freight which it is accustomed to con- 
sider ‘‘corn’—while the French and 
English public, less dedicated than we 
are to the cult of experience “outside 
the theatre,” has always taken delight in 
kleig-light experience. 


II 


On our shores, however, theatricality 
is just as welcome whenever it does not 
masquerade as sagacity and is just “en- 
tertainment,” preferably musical enter- 
tainment; or when the theatricality deals 
with “large” rather than boulevard prob- 
lems, is tenderized, and does not come 
at us dressed in the furbelows of urbane 
convention. 

The latest musical entertainments, Kis- 
met and John Murray Anderson’s Alma- 
nac, also deliver “theatre” as a commod- 
ity, and deliver it, so to speak, with a 
steam shovel. They are lavishly spectac- 
ular, insistent, and frequently loud. A 
world of talent mills about on the stage 
in both individual and ensemble per- 
formances. It is at these mammoth pro- 
ductions that one becomes most aware of 
the great wealth of skill and virtuosity at 
the disposal of the American theatre de- 
spite the familiar impediments to talent 
intrinsic to commercial enterprise. As a 
rule, these “musicals” attract vast au- 
diences even without the formal ap- 
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proval of Broadway reviewers, so that it 
cannot be said that the American public. 
is anti-theatrical. Perhaps it is even 
too avid. Perhaps its taste is character- 
istically Roman. We already have our 
“ice-capades,” and before long we may 
have variants of the old Roman gladia- 
torial and nautical displays. Already, a 
countertendency is being welcomed by 
playgoers who have quieter tastes, as in 
the case of Victor Borge’s one-man show, 
consisting of brilliant pianistic travesties. 
Admirers of the “little shows” are in a 
minority, however. 


Almanac has some pointed travesties, 
contributed by Jean Kerr. One of these, 
“My Cousin Who?,” neatly disposes of 
horror literature, and another, “Don 
Brown’s Body,” spoofs the theatrical 
stylization of last season’s John Brown’s 
Body with deadly extravagance. A re- 
markable singer, Harry Belafonte, sings 
some numbers that will raise anyone’s 
blood pressure; and the best of these, 
“Mark Twain,” is a chant that vibrates 
with stark power. In addition, the show 
displays the mimic talents of Orson 
Bean parodying our condescension to- 
ward Orientals, and of Billy De Wolfe 
parodying Ralph Meeker’s  muscle- 
twitching performance in Picnic and 
playing Hermione Gingold’s china-toss- 
ing butler in a delightful sketch by 
Laurie Wylie called “Dinner for One.” 
And, chiefly, there is Miss Gingold her- 
self, who could carry an entire revue 
alone if she were given more material 
like the monologue of a debilitated art- 
ist called “The Cello.” 


Yet Almanac reminds us that there is 
not always strength in numbers when 
it marries art to artiness with harlequin- 
ades and with an overblown rendition 
of Oscar Wilde’s sentimental fairy tale 
The Nightingale and the Rose. And 
“production” quite swamps the musical- 
comedy Kismet, based on Knoblock’s. 
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old play in which Otis Skinner entranced 
a vanishing generation. With music 
borrowed and adapted from Alexander 
Borodin, with dances, processions, and 
spectacles, Kismet descends upon play- 
goers as if Barnum had contracted a 
partnership with Billy Rose. The au- 
dience is unmistakably overwhelmed, 
leaving most paying members of the au- 
dience convinced that this time they 
really got their money’s worth from the 
theatre—a feeling that is always good 
for show business, especially at Broad- 
way’s fancy prices. For the fastidious 
customer and the critical observer, Kis- 
met borders on commonplace cumber- 
someness—with its heavy-footed account 
of a Baghdad poet’s encounters with 
fickle Fortune, and with its music stren- 
uously pilfered from Borodin’s score and 
banalized. With limber acting and su- 
perb singing, Alfred Drake generally 
masters the banalities of the main part; 
and Jack Cole’s dances are also inde- 
pendently admirable on the whole, as is 
Joan Diener’s playing of a highly in- 
flammable and thoroughly unregenerate 
wife. Some quality of wit, indeed, grati- 
fyingly emerges from the Restoration 
type of relationship Charles Lederer and 
Luther Davis managed to get into their 
book whenever Alfred Drake and Miss 
Diener play against each other. Al- 
though Kismet, despite all the effort 
that went into assembling it, is proof 
that the whole is not necessarily as good 
as the sum of the parts in a show, some 
of the parts are highly commendable. 
The primary lesson that still needs to 
be learned when Americans go “the- 
atricalist” is that theatricalism is truly 
gratifying only when the production is 
a unit and not a grocer’s dozen of as- 
sorted fabrications. 

Ultimately, of course, the question re- 
solves itself into a matter of taste, and 
this is as evident in non-musical as in 
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musical productions. The way theatri- 
calism operates is always a test of taste, 
which is of course of paramount impor- 
tance to artistry in any country and in 
any age. New Yorkers could discover 
this for themselves by comparing their 
recollections of Barrault’s French com- 
pany two seasons ago with the recent 
visit of El Teatro Espanol from Madrid. 
The latter opened with the first of the 
theatre’s many Don Juan plays, José 
Zorilla’s Don Juan Tenorio, followed 
by productions of Calderon’s celebrated 
Life Is A Dream and The Mayor of 
Zalamea and other works rarely seen 
here. 

The difference in style of performance 
was so marked that “The Spanish The- 
atre” could be described as an animated 
corpse, actually fascinating in its bad- 
ness. A worthy enterprise in bringing 
us classics from the Golden Age of | 
Spain and possibly of cultural impor- 
tance in its native habitat, El Teatro 
Espariol seemed almost devoutly ac- 
ademic. Its formalistic treatment of 
masks, asides, and soliloquies, though 
touched with some grandeur, seemed 
bookish. Not so Barrault’s production, 
regardless of my reservations concerning 
his Hamlet and The Trial; his theatri- 
calism completely escaped from the li- 
brary—it was light on its feet and rip- 
pling in its speech. Unfettered in move- 
ment and speech, it belonged to the 
“here” and “now”; it was “modern,” 
then, in the best practical sense of the 
term. And perhaps this kind of modern- 
ity is a product of Parisian cosmopolitan- 
ism, from which the French theatre rare- 
ly departs. There is still much to be 
said for the “Gallic spirit,” especially 
when it goes “theatricalist.” 


That we could use some of it in non- 
musical productions, too, was my con- 
viction after seeing Liam O’Brien’s The 
Remarkable Mr. Pennypacker—not to 
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mention Fay and Michael Kanin’s His 
and Hers (which lacks all dexterity in 
comedy) and Norman Krasna’s Kind Sir 
(which is strenuously staged by Joshua 
Logan and replete with acting talent of 
the caliber of Mary Martin, Charles 
Boyer, Margaret Gillmore, Dorothy 
Stickney, and Frank Conroy). Kind Sir, 
an antic about the romance of an actress 
and a man of the world who keeps his 
affairs from becoming too serious with 
the pretense that he is married, is simply 
incapable of communicating the gaiety 
of its sophisticated notion. A French 
playwright would have nothing more, 
and perhaps even less, to say, but he 
would have got a heap of fun out of 
it. At Kind Sir, which has been success- 
ful in spite of poor notices, the audience 
derives its gratification from watching 
the actors virtually as independent per- 
formers. In a work like Kind Sir there 
are many personal shows, a fact which 
is equally an indication of what’s wrong 
with the play and what’s right with the 
actors. 

Very much the same thing can be 
said about Edward Chodorov’s Oh, Men! 
Oh, Women!, which is superior to Kind 
Sir in developing some comic observa- 
tions concerning a psychoanalyst’s ro- 
mance with an incalculable but en- 
trancing girl. The snippets of the play 
are better than the play as a unitary 
entertainment, and the seams show 
when the good parts are placed side 
by side with dull parts. The actors 
individually give their own show except 
in the case of Franchot Tone, who strug- 
gles valiantly to hold the pieces together 
while playing the psychoanalyst who 
comes up against an emotional problem 
that science cannot solve. If the play is 
tolerable theatre from time to time, our 
indebtedness is to such performers as 
Betsy von Furstenberg, the most mercu- 
rial as well as loveliest of American in- 


genues, playing the girl who makes a 
shambles of the analyst’s reasoning facul- 
ty, and Anne Jackson, who plays a 
neurotic patient as though she were 
giving a one-woman show. 


III 

If I single out The Remarkable Mr. 
Pennypacker, it is because it is a more 
cleverly written effort than the afore- 
mentioned plays, revolving as it does 
around an affectionately characterized 
specimen of old-fashioned American 
radicalism, which was often a compound 
of hearty good nature, naiveté, and ec- 
centricity. The Quixote of this play, 
winningly played by Burgess Meredith, 
raises two families, having made him- 
self a bigamist on principle. ‘This is a 
good comic conception. Another is the 
fact that he made two families happy 
simultaneously. A third is that his many 
children reared by him on the most 
progressive principles are, with one ex- 
ception, little conservatives at heart. 
All the performances, vivaciously and re- 
sourcefully directed by Alan Schneider, 
are delightful, although it is impossible 
to omit special mention of Glenn An- 
ders, whose playing of a confused clergy- 
man is a masterpiece of frenetic vir- 
tuosity. It is difficult not to enjoy one- 
self as the wheels of confusion revolve in 
the warm atmosphere of the Penny- 
packer home. 
The one thing missing in the play is 
subtlety, and its absence makes all the 
difference between a genuine work of 
art and a lark. One would have to be 
curiously desiccated to object to a lark; 
but the contrast can be pressed in this 
case because intrinsic to the play is a 
high-comedy view of the eternal dis- 
parity between the ideas men would like 
to put into practice and the complexities 
of practice itself. Due to the writing and 
performance, moreover, Martha Scott's 
playing of the second Mrs. Pennypacker 
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is so deft that the promise of high 
comedy is present in the action as well 
as in the playwright’s theme. But it is 
obvious that finesse was never the prime 
objective in the execution of The Re- 
markable Mr. Pennypacker. If it had 
been, the play might have become a 
truly cherishable American comedy. 


It would seem, indeed, that alterna- 
tives to heavy stepping are usually found 
in Broadway playwriting only when the 
background is softly carpeted with tradi- 
tional high-comedy materials, as in 
Samuel Taylor’s Sabrina Fair. Here el- 
egance, thoroughly conveyed by Donald 
Oenslager’s setting and H. C. Potter's 
stage direction, comes inevitably with 
the fashionable Long Island family 
which is faced with the romance between 
its scion, played by Joseph Cotten, and 
its chauffeur’s educated daughter, im- 
personated by Margaret Sullavan in a 
characteristically winsome performance. 
The author knows that the high-comedy 
style is called for, and competently de- 
livers himself of all the requisite refine- 
ments. 

If the clichés of elegance and the ob- 
viousness of the Cinderella story were 
less in evidence, Sabrina Fair would be 
entirely satisfactory instead of being 
only intermittently captivating. And it 
would have been stimulating, too, if 
some of Anouilh’s mordancy of mind 
had been added to the romance between 
the Long Island Prince Charming and 
the chauffeur’s daughter. (The latter 
is discovered to be the main stockholder 
of the family business, so that impedi- 
ments to the marriage are conveniently 
removed.) But it must be said that if 
we cannot take the play im toto as any- 
thing more than hollow make-believe, 
its smoothness as an exercise is pleasant 
enough and its deft comedy of manners 
is civilized. Especially when Cathleen 
Nesbit, Luella Gear, and John Cromwell 
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are on stage, the delights of high comedy 
are, indeed, forcefully recalled for us. 
Reality and theatre instantly become a 
single experience, as they should in the 
high-comedy style, whenever John Crom- 
well, ganglingly aloof, makes his ap- 
pearance as a retired tycoon concerned 
with boating and with the funerals of 
his contemporaries while only off- 
handedly attentive to anything else. 


Performances such as this are particu- 
larly reassuring when one wearies of the 
noisy variety of theatricalism that us- 
ually has Broadway in its grip. Perhaps 
we should not be in a hurry to write 
off high comedy as entertainment foreign 
to America. Perhaps we should merely 
require it to be more generally mature 
and consistent—and more barbed. Nor 
should England, the traditional home of 
high comedy for the English-speaking 


theatre, fill us with any feelings of in- | 


feriority when we consider the shallow- 
ness of Sabrina Fair. It has been some 
time since England has supplied more 
than veneer or displayed any marked 
deftness in coping with an idea. The 
recent import, Roger MacDougall’s Es- 
capade, a fundamentally earnest plea 


for peace, bumbled heavily for the — 


greater part of an evening while con- 
fused elders worried about the flight 
of their three young sons to Geneva in 
order to deliver a protest against war. 


By comparison with Escapade, our 
own home-grown political comedy, The 
Prescott Proposals, also concerned with 
problems of peace and also patently 
theatre-oriented, actually looks mature. 
I say “looks mature,” because it is es- 
sentially a contrivance made up of in- 
conclusive argument, worthy sentiment, 
and some sentimentality. Here Howard 
Lindsay and Russel Crouse indulge 
themselves in a liberal’s pipe dream. In 
showing a formidable U. N. delegate 
from Russia finally relaxing his ruthless 
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aggressiveness when touched by recol- 
lections of an emotional relationship he 
has tried to put out of mind, the authors 
are telling us that it may be possible 
to co-operate with the Russians. 

I am not in the least convinced by 
their demonstration, which seems to 
me both fabricated and factitious, large- 
ly because they have used a mechanical 
plot for their message. This message 
Katharine Cornell, playing an American 
delegate, humanizes without being able 
to turn it into real drama. The play 
is a combination of melodramatic 
and dramatic elements, discussion, and 
philosophical reassurances—all com- 
pounded by two experienced showmen 
functioning as expert chemists, earnest 
but crafty, who add a dash of this and 
a dash of that into the vat. The result 
is not “drama” any more than it is 
“thinking.” But it is theatre of sorts, 
which if it only remotely suggests art 
does effectively suggest an efficiently 
rounded artifice. For all its variety of 
detail at United Nations headquarters 
in Oenslager’s stage setting, the Lird- 
say-Crouse piece is expertly unitary- - 
unlike Escapade. Whereas Escapade 
never seems to get around to its topic, 
The Prescott Proposals never leaves it, 
even when the authors add, for good 
measure, milligrams of love interest 
between Miss Cornell’s charming lady 
delegate and a handsome journalist. 
The authors are at least craftsmen, as 
well as men of good will. 


The Prescott Proposals is, then, one 
of those American variants of theatrical- 
ism that manage to satisfy our audiences 
by underpinning “theatre” with social 
purpose ‘and optimistic good will, and 
overlaying it with living or at least 
galvanized acting. And another recent 
example was the first New York produc- 
tion of the late Sidney Howard’s Faust 
fantasy, Madam, Will You Walk, pro- 
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duced by the recently founded off-Broad- 
way but highly professional enterprise, 
The Phoenix Theatre. With Jessica 
Tandy affectingly playing a millionaire 
politician’s bewildered daughter and 
Hume Cronyn playing a brilliant Meph- 
istopheles in modern dress (who gives 
her “the keys of heaven,” as the old 
song of the play’s title goes, when he 
teaches her to love life), Madam Will 
You Walk is pure theatre. It is also 
sufficiently impurified by approvable 
sentiments to give it some relation to 
life. American audiences are thus as- 
sured that the play is on the side of 
humanity and do not raise the question 
whether the good author was not be- 
laboring an obvious point and saying 
something much less profound than the 
generous production suggests he is say- 
ing. The result is intriguing theatre 
while the performance lasts, even if it 
takes us nowhere inside or outside the 
playhouse. 


IV 


Saying less but seeming to say a great 
deal, an occupational hazard on Broad- 
way, does not always pay the best div- 
idends, of course. The dividends actually 
diminish in proportion to the emphasis 
the author has put on real characteri- 
zation, because in that case we become 
impatient for more life and for more 
human complication as well as for a 
more realistic resolution. 


Horton Foote’s The Trip to Bounti- 
ful demonstrated this fact rather force- 
fully, especially since the Theatre 
Guild’s production included two notable 
performances—one by Jo Van Fleet as 
a neurotic wife and the other by Lillian 
Gish as an elderly woman pathetically 
trying to return to an idyllic past. They 
brought life so clese to the spectator 
that he could hardly settle for anything 
less. But except for the old lady’s flight 
to a thoroughly abandoned town and her 
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regretful return to her son’s and daugh- 
ter-in-law’s home, The Trip to Bounti- 
ful had nothing to offer. Broadway 
critics called it “thin” whereas they do 
not often make the same charge against 
many other plays that have less reality. 
It would appear that the theatre must 
be wary when it offers reality. Audiences 
are likely to take it seriously, and only 
exceptionally powerful playwrights, who 
can supply a full range of dramatic 
experience, can avoid causing dis- 
appointment. 

Jane Bowles, in writing the “psycho- 
logical” play In the Summer House, was 
somewhat more fortunate, because she 
created characters, a possessive egotistical 
American woman and her clinging half- 
Mexican daughter, capable of sustaining 
more developed action. This is all the 
more evident since the woman is played 
by Judith Anderson and since Mildred 
Dunnock (playing the mother of a girl 
killed by Miss Anderson’s stage daugh- 
ter) is not only a show in herself as she 
conveys the full range of a life-battered 
person but always seems on the verge of 
developing an action beyond the plot. 
Nothing in particular does occur after 
the daughter disposes of a rival for her 
mother’s attention. She marries and 
so does the mother, and both are un- 
happy—the mother because her Mexi- 
can husband’s family is overpoweringly 
uninhibited, the daughter because she 
cannot cut the umbilical cord. At the 
last moment, however, she realizes her 
mother’s egotism and is presumably 
liberated. 

Characters as intense as these demand 
fulfilled dramatic action, whereas in 
Mrs. Bowles’ play only the characters 
matter. In the Summer House is one of 
those plays that win respect for Aris- 
totle’s commonplace statement, so repug- 
nant to some modernists, that the ele- 
ment that matters most in a play is the 
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plot. (I would go so far as to say that 
even the ideas in a play—and ideas are 
highly prized these days when we have 
so little idea of anything at all but in- 
sist on having opinions—are dependent 
upon plot development. When Dorothy 
Parker and Arnaud D’Usseau wrote The 
Ladies of the Corridor, they had many 
ideas about the life of lonely women in 
an apartment hotel. Yet they were ac- 
cused of having nothing to say by Brooks 
Atkinson in the New York Times; and 
evidently, too, few playgoers found grati- 
fication enough in the play to prevent 
it from quickly disappearing from 
Broadway despite the presence of Edna 
Best, Betty Field, Frances Starr, and 
other excellent performers in the cast. 
If the authors had not been content with 
a cross-section of life in a hotel, they 
would probably have provided a cen- 
tralizing idea. They wouldn’t have said 
anything more than they said about 
lonely women; perhaps they would have 
actually said less. But the evolvement 
of a unifying complication would have 
made some one thing paramount as ex- 
perience, and this is the only way in 
which an idea can sustain a drama 
rather than a notion.) In the Summer 
House is impressively launched, by fine 
writing, for a dramatic voyage that does 
not materialize to any degree. Its in- 
terest—and it does have interest as a 
study of frustration—lies in getting 
steam up rather than in actually taking 
a trip. 

It is, of course, harder to make the 
trip when the cargo is heavy with human 
reality. It is therefore rarely made with 
conspicuous success except by major 
dramatists. And that is probably the 
reason why in the present period, in 
which few playwrights are more than 
halfheartedly engaged with reality, the 
usual recommendation to the theatre 
is that it should re-theatricalize itself. 
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Sometimes this sounds like counsel of 
despair, as if those who gave it had re- 
nounced the expectation that a play 
could matter as anything more than a 
grease-paint game. Nevertheless, there 
are games and games, and nothing we 
have seen on Broadway in years, with 
the exception of the Don Juan in Hell 
“reading,” could make us more aware 
of the power of a playful intelligence to 
provide both stimulation and enchant- 
ment than the production of The Tea- 
house of the August Moon, which John 
Patrick based on the novel by Vern 
Sneider. As staged by Robert Lewis and 
as played by a large unpretentious cast 
headed by David Wayne, there is noth- 
ing but delight in this completely the- 
atricalized farce-comedy about American 
military efforts to give the Okinawans 
economic independence and a demo- 
cratic government. Hilarious and ten- 
der, as well as satiric and affectionate, by 
turns, Teahouse follows the blunderings 
of a well-intentioned young captain and 
the bizarre co-operation of the Oki- 
nawans into a fairyland of social sig- 
nificance. 

Any lengthy commentary on Tea- 
house is dangerous because it would be 
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tantamount to robbing the moon of its 
moonbeams with a spectrum analysis. 
Pure theatricalism does not bear intel- 
lectual investigation even when it be- 
comes largely acceptable to the Ameri- 
can public because it has a real and 
significant world of problems as a frame 
of reference. It can be safely engaged 
by criticism only on the level of charm, 
humor, color, warmth, and_ visual 
beauty, the latter amply provided by 
Peter Larkin’s main setting. An occa- 
sional creak in the joints of the play is 
quickly forgotten as the production 
moves from cadence to cadence and at- 
tains a magic-lantern consummation 
when the natives erect an oriental tea- 
house instead of a schoolhouse, with the 
approval of the American captain. No 
one is likely to mistake Teahouse tor a 
dramatic masterpiece. But after this 
production only a blind man will be 
able to say that the American stage has 
no flair for graceful artistry. I hope I 
am no chauvinist, but I believe that 
the American eagle, given half a chance 
by commercial enterprise, can sing as 
well as scream and is not predestined to 
be invariably put to shame by a hand- 
ful of French or English canaries. . . . 
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TV WRITING IN THE COLLEGES 


EDWARD STASHEFF 


It is no small tribute to the magnetic 
power of television that college students 
in communities which were not yet serv- 
iced by TV were eager to learn to write 
for the new medium. In 1945, television 
could be seen regularly only in New 
York, Chicago, and Los Angeles. Even 
by 1949, there were stations in fewer 
than a hundred cities. That left some 
200 important college and university 
areas in which ambitious young writers 
had no opportunity to work with TV 
equipment in their own university 
studios, or to see their work tried out on 
camera. 

It is not my intention to imply that 
it is impossible for a writer to turn out 
a good television script without ever 
having visited a studio or without see- 
ing a TV drama on a receiver. We all 
know that minor creative miracles do 
happen in classrooms quite as often as in 
laboratories, and that an inspired writer 
sometimes has only to read a published 
sample of a new art form in order to 
produce an adequate sample of his own. 
Yet for the most part the collegiate 
scripts which were written prior to 1950 
revealed a woeful lack of knowledge of 
the limitations and potentialities of the 
new medium. It would not be an exag- 
geration to say that three-quarters of 
them could not possibly be produced in 
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the average two-camera studios of the 
smaller cities. 

Since 1950, there has been a consider- 
able improvement in student TV writ- 
ing, as access to sets and studios became 
more common. There still remains, how- 
ever, a broad gap between a good stu- 
dent’s ability to write well in the general 
area of drama and his ability to write 
for television. It may be rewarding to 
consider some of the factors responsible 
for this gap, as well as possible ways in 
which it may be reduced. 

Let us contrast the situation in radio 
writing and in video writing. By 1930 
most students had ready access to radio 
receivers; by 1935 they could readily 
secure copies of successfully produced 
scripts. In remote areas, an instructor 
could lay hands on a few transcribed 
dramas, borrow a dozen outstanding 
scripts from friends in the industry, and 
be a good position to analyze the mys- 
teries of radio writing in class. The 
script as mimeographed was pretty much 
the script as broadcast; the transcription, 
when played back, brought the produc- 
tion into the classroom. 

In television—i.e., up until 1949—the 
only scripts most students could get to 
read or study were published in books 
and magazines. The eager authors inno- 
cently assumed that the script had been 
published in the form in which it left 
the original writer’s hands. When the 
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student found a world of bewildering 
camera directions in the “video margin” 
alongside the “audio text,” he very nat- 
urally assumed that he too must write 
in close-ups, dollies, pans, and trucks. 


Fortunately, the last two years have 
brought to most students the realization 
that the two-column format now in use 
in most studios is not to be taken too lit- 
erally. The headings may read “Video” 
and “Audio,” but both movement and 
words usually land in the “Audio” 
column today. The professional TV 
writer crams all that he supplies—words 
to be spoken, suggested stage business, 
and the shots he has envisioned—into 
the two-thirds of the page nominally re- 
served for dialogue alone. The remain- 
ing third is left rigorously blank, in 
drama, for the director’s markings. 


This would seem to conflict with the 
frequently heard dictum that “the tele- 
vision writer must write visually.” But 
that does not mean, most professional 
writers agree, minutely describing each 
shot as does the writer of a screenplay. 
It means, instead, providing scope for 
the director’s creative contribution to 
the program: the imagining of how the 
program is to look on the screen at any 
given moment, as well as the familiar 
problems of all dramatic direction, such 
as characterization, interpretation, mood, 
and tempo. 

On the other hand, “writing visually” 
may also be taken to mean the problem 
of answering that ever embarrassing TV 
question, “What are they looking at 
now?” 

This problem exists in non-dramatic 
TV programs fully as much as in televi- 
sion drama. “What they are looking at” 
may well be the face of the actor who is 
speaking those deathless lines which our 
young student has just set down. Or it 
may be the face or the hands of the 
science professor who is using apparatus 
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to demonstrate some important prin- 
ciple, in a non-dramatic educational pro- 
gram—for which our student writer has 
provided not the exact words to be 
spoken but an outline of what is to hap- 
pen on the program, in proper order. 


For TV drama the audience will in- 
deed be looking at the faces and bodies 
of actors for much of the time, and 
there is no need to apologize for that. 
If what is being said is important and 
exciting, and if things are happening all 
along, there is no need to dream up a 
weird shot at intervals of one-third of a 
page. On the other hand, if the neo- 
phyte placidly inserts three-quarters of 
a page of narration, to bridge the gap 
between two scenes, his instructor may 
well ask yet again, “What are they look- 
ing at now?” The correct answer for 
that point in the script would probably 
prove to be: “Some other station.” 


Still another basic problem that arises 
in connection with the teaching of TV 
writing is caused by the frames of refer- 
ence within which television is taught at 
most universities. In the private trade 
schools, which advertise that they can 
prepare a student for a high-paying job 
in TV after six weeks or three months 
of training, there is no such problem. 
But most courses in TV writing are offer- 
ed in colleges and universities whose 
general policy is not to turn out profes- 
sionals ready to enter a paying profes- 
sion, but to graduate young men and 
women who have been prepared to live 
the good life, to be well-rounded, cul- 
tured citizens of a democracy. 


This imposes upon us the obligation 
not to teach television writing merely 
in such a manner as to get the student a 
job at $50 a week, grinding out continu- 
ity for local advertisers’ commercials in 
a small commercial station, but to use a 
course in TV to make the student a bet- 
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ter citizen, a better viewer, a better con- 
sumer of the screen’s output. What, then, 
are we to do? The student who has spent 
ninety per cent of his time in course in 
the careful polishing of a_ half-hour 
drama which took him anywhere from 
two to four weeks to complete will dis- 
cover that as the one-man continuity 
department of Station WOOF-TV, he 
will be lucky to write one dramatic 
script a year. That will be a special 
documentary for the Community Fund 
Drive, ground out in an afternoon, on 
the day before the broadcast. The rest 
of his time will be spent in revising the 
commercials sent in by local merchants 
who cannot afford the services of an ad- 
vertising agency. 

No one clear solution to the problem 
presents itself. For the sake of those 
students, comparatively few in number, 
who may seek work on_ the staffs of the 
2,000 stations which may go on the air 
within the next few years, we would be 
well advised to increase our stress on the 
non-dramatic formats. These comprise 
something like ninety-six per cent of the 
live programming of the smaller stations; 
and in the last three months of 1953, 
such stations were going on the air at 
the rate of five a week! 

On the other hand, for those students 
who hope to earn their bread as free- 
lance writers, the half-hour drama _pro- 
vides the greatest single opportunity. A 
free-lance writer need not flee to New 
York, Chicago, or Los Angeles. He can 
get a list of “open-market shows,” those 
programs which accept scripts from out- 
side writers. He can write to the script 
editors of these programs for data sheets, 
which detail the specifics which are part 
of that program’s formula. Even more 
important, he can watch the series of 
his choice week after week, until he has 
a pretty clear idea of what is wanted. 
Then he can submit his work via the 
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mails. True, he will have some difficulty 
in selling his first script unless it is 
truly exceptional, but once the young 
writer has a few network scripts to his 
credit he will begin to do fairly well, if 
he can turn out the stuff rapidly and 
still maintain quality. I know one un- 
dergraduate who had three scripts pro- 
duced on a major network during his 
junior year. 

Now our dilemma is clearly before us, 
but it would seem to have three horns 
instead of the traditional two. Shall we 
concern ourselves with professional prep- 
aration, as do the Colleges of Medicine, 
Law, Pharmacy, or Education; or shall 
we adhere to the philosophy of the liber- 
al arts college and eschew that of the 
“trade school”? And if we turn our 
backs on the trade-school approach, 
shall we stress the dramatic formats, the 
semi-scripted formats, or shall we try to . 
teach both? 

It would seem to me that the best so- 
lution is a compromise. Television is 
rapidly becoming a form of entertain- 
ment, a leisure-time activity, which is 
taking more of the citizen’s waking 
hours than any other—except working 
and commuting. Most of us agree that 
the best way to help a person to appre- 
ciate and evaluate any art is to give him 
the opportunity to practice it. If we give 
our students an opportunity to under- 
stand TV by doing it, not just talking 
about it, they will evermore have a keen- 
er critical appreciation of the video art. 
Let us be frank to say that the aim of 
our practice is the development of in- 
sight, but let us reach that aim by prac- 
tice which approaches the professional— 
or improve on it—within the limitations 
of our abilities and facilities. 


That means that we must hold our 
students to the highest standards of pro- 
fessional competence, both in writing 
and in production. It means that the 
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colleges and universities must encourage 
that fresh flow of experimentation whose 
lack is already introducing a creeping 
paralysis into television programming on 
the networks and local commercial sta- 
tions. 

At the same time it means that we 
must not blind ourselves to the best of 
current professional and commercial 
practice. Let us spend a fair share of 
our time in writing courses (say one- 
third to one-half) on the non-dramatic 
formats. In elaborate course structures, 
we may be able to offer one semester’s 
work in the writing of TV continuity, 
and another term of TV dramatic writ- 
ing. In the continuity course, let us 
study—by critical viewing of what is on 
the air and by the analysis of what 
scripts we can secure—the opening and 
closing announcement, the station sign- 
on and sign-off, the program preview 
plug, and the video commercial. 

Widening our definition of “writing,” 
let us include the planning or building 
of the semi-scripted programs which com- 
prise so large a share of successful com- 
mercial TV today: Demonstrations, In- 
terviews, the ubiquitous Panel Shows, 
the Audience Participation and Variety 
formats. ‘These are scarcely examples of 
literary art, but students who tackle 
them will have a new respect for the in- 
spired hackwork necessary to make them 


popular. 

Some of these formats, particularly 
the Demonstration, Interview, and Panel 
formats, will prove of great value in the 
writing of programs for education’s own 
TV stations. Surely many of us are 
looking forward to a time perhaps only 
a year away when we and our students 
will be responsible for half a dozen edu- 
cational scripts a week, to be broadcast 
over university or community-owned 
stations. The non-dramatic, educational, 
and community programs bridge the 
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gap between the appreciation of the 
best in TV writing and the develop- 
ment of facility in the turning out of 
hackwork. An educational program of- 
fers the writer a constant challenge: sub- 
ject matter which he can respect, to be 
executed in a technique which will give 
him the skills he will need for staff work 
at a commercial station. 


Whether the programs are actually 
broadcast or only produced over the 
closed circuit facilities of the university 
for student analysis, they serve their 
purpose. They direct the student's at- 
tention to the need for respectable crafts- 
manship in the writing of TV’s least in- 
spired materials. Then, with the drudg- 
ery of TV writing mastered, we can 
turn to drama. Let us have the courage 
to experiment in writing and in produc- 
tion techniques. Much of network 
drama is experimental in the sense of 
production gimmicks, of the new elec- 
tronic tricks. Let us be experimental in 
ideas and approaches, substituting imagi- 
nation for high-priced equipment. 


Above all, let us neither sneer at the 
less “intellectual” forms of TV_ pro- 
gramming nor ignore them, for by so 
doing we abandon the viewing public 
to them. Let us master them and im- 
prove on them, showing our students 
and our campus viewers that it can be 
done. We won't always get on the screen 
what we saw in our minds as we wrote 
those glowing words, but there lies per- 
haps the first lesson we must learn about 
TV: that as it exists today, working in 
television almost always means a com- 
promise between what we would like to 
have and what we can get. The solution, 
I submit, lies not in bemoaning our 
lack of time, money,.or facilities, nor in 
accepting meekly the limitations of what 
is given us, but in making much of little, 
and in doing it better year by year. 


A DIRECTORY OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES OFFERING CURRICULAR 
PROGRAMS IN CHILDREN'S THEATRE 


MOUZON LAW* 


During 1952 and 1953 the College 
Curriculum Survey Committee of the 
Children’s Theatre Conference, a Di- 
vision of the American Educational 'The- 
atre Association, made a survey of col- 
leges and universities in the United 
States in an attempt to ascertain the 
quantity, nature, and extent of Chil- 
dren’s Theatre curricular activities. The 
Committee’s findings—based on returns 
from a questionnaire—are included in 
the following summary report and 
Directory. 

One thousand and sixty question- 
naires were mailed; 346 were returned. 
Of the total number returned, 219 re- 
ported that no work in the field of 
Children’s Theatre was at present being 
offered. Of these 219 colleges and uni- 
versities, 86 indicated that there was 
interest in establishing such a program. 


Of the total number returned, 127 
reported that attention, of one kind or 
another, was now being given to the 
field. Thirty-eight reported that courses 
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only were offered. These course offerings 
consisted primarily of the study of Chil- 
dren’s Theatre and Creative Dramatics 
and were offered on both the under- 
graduate and graduate level. Thirty-one 
reported that activity in the field at their 
institution consisted only of production 
of plays for children. Forty-eight re- 
ported that both courses and the pro- 
duction of plays for children were of- 
fered at their institution. Forty-two re- 
ported that a laboratory program with 
classes of children was conducted in con- 
nection with the Children’s Theatre 
curriculum. Ten indicated that, though 
there was no regularly established pro- 
gram, some work was done occasionally 
at the extracurricular level. 

The number of plays for children 
produced each year at the various col- 
leges and universities ranged from one 
to five. The number of performances 
given of each play ranged from one to 
twenty. 

The Directory which follows is a list- 
ing of those colleges and universities 
which responded to the questionnaire 
with information sufficient to classify 
them as institutions offering a curric- 
ular program in the field of Children’s 
Theatre. It is designed to be of use to 
students interested in study in this field, 
and includes under each institution 
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listed a description of course offerings, 
laboratories, and production activities 
(or such portions thereof as apply), 
available at that institution. 

Corrections and additions to the Di- 
rectory should be sent to Miss Agnes 
Haaga, School of Drama, University of 
‘Washington, Seattle, Washington. A 
copy of the complete and detailed report 
-of the Committee will be made available 
upon request to Miss Haaga. 


KEY TO THE DiRECTORY 
1. An asterisk preceding the name of 
the institution indicates that the work 


offered may be taken for graduate credit. 

2. Name of college or university, city 
in which it is located, name of person 
in charge of the Children’s Theatre 
program, Department in which this is 
offered. 

3. Titles of specific, and/or directly 
related, courses in the field of Children’s 
Theatre which are offered. 

4. Description of laboratory, class, 
and/or workshop in which children 
participate. 

5. Description of Children’s Theatre 
production activities. 


THE DIRECTORY 


Colleges and Universities Offering Curricular 
Programs in Children’s Theatre 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham Southern College, Birmingham, 
Dorothy T. Schwartz, Departments of Dra- 
ma and Education. 

Creative Drama, Theatre for Children, Lan- 
guage Arts. 
Students observe and work with demonstra- 
tion classes of children in the City Schools. 
One production each year; three perform- 
ances. 
ARIZONA 


Arizona State College, Tempe, Mary V. Morris. 
Creative Dramatics, Children’s Theatre. 
Demonstration classes with children from ele- 

mentary schools. 
One production each year; two performances. 


ARKANSAS 


Henderson State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, 
T. L. Headley, Department of Speech. 
Dramatic Activities for Youth in Schools. 


CALIFORNIA 


Chico State College, Chico, Lloyd S. Jones, De- 
partment of Drama. 
Creative Dramatics. 
Classes with children in elementary schools. 
One production each year; one performance. 
Mills College, Oakland, Louise Stephens, De- 
partment of Speech and Drama. 
Creative Dramatics, Children’s Theatre: Script 
Writing and Production. 


Students work with off-campus groups, i-., 
Girl Scouts, etc. 
One production each year; two performances. 


*Occidental College, Los Angeles, Omar M. Pax- 
son, Department of Speech. 
Creative Dramatics. 
Demonstration classes with children. 
One production each year. 


*San Francisco State College, San Francisco, 
Burdette Fitzgerald, Department of Creative 
Arts. 

Children’s Theatre, Projects in the Field of 
Children’s Theatre, Children’s Theatre Pro- 
duction, Writing of Plays for Children, Cre- 
ative Dramatics, Children’s Literature and 
Creative Dramatics. 

Laboratory School in connection with the Col- 
lege. Classes for children from grades 1 to 6. 

Four productions each year. 

*Stanford University, Stanford, Hubert Heffner, 
Virginia Opsvig, Department of Speech and 
Drama. 

Children’s Theatre, 
dren’s Literature. 


Dramatization of Chil- 


Classes with children in co-operation with 
Palo Alto Community Children’s Theatre. 
Productions each year (number varies). 


COLORADO 
*University of Denver, Denver, Campton Bell, 
Kathryn E. Kayser, School of Communica- 
tion Arts. 
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Children’s Theatre, Dramatic Activities in the 
Schools, Advanced Dramatic Activities in the 
Schools, Drama Workshop for Children, 
Speech Workshop. 

Classes with children from the Drama Work- 
shop and University Clinic. 

Three to ten productions each year; two to 
six performances of each. 


CONNECTICUT 
Danbury State Teachers College, Danbury, Vir- 
ginia T. Brown, Extension Division. 
Creative Dramatics, Dramatics for Children, 
Poetry for Children, Children’s Literature. 
Demonstration classes with children from ele- 
mentary schools. 


GEORGIA 
University of Georgia, Athens, James E. Popo- 
vich, Department of Speech and Drama. 
The Teaching of Speech and Drama in Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Schools. 


IDAHO 


Idaho State College, Pocatello, Vio Mae Powell, 
Speech and Drama Department. 
Creative Dramatics. 
Demonstration classes with children twice a 
week. 
Productions occasionally. 
Ricks College, Rexburg, Aaron A. Roylance, 
Speech Department. 
Creative Dramatics, Children’s Literature. 


ILLINOIS 
College of St. Francis, Joliet, Sister M. Fernando, 
Speech Department. 
Creative Dramatics, Children’s Theatre. 
Demonstration classes with children. 
Three productions each year; two perform- 
ances of each. 
Eastern Illinois State College, Charleston, Earl P. 
Bloom, Speech Department. 
Creative Dramatics. 
Classes with children used for demonstration 
and practice teaching. 
Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Mary Huston 
Rhodes, Speech Department. 
Children’s Theatre. 
Two productions each year; ten to twenty 
performances of each. 
Mundelein College, Chicago, Sister Mary Jean- 
elle, Drama and Speech Department. 
Children’s Dramatics, Drama in the Secondary 
Schools. 
A children’s theatre workshop is conducted 
during the summer sessions. 
Productions occasionally. 
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*National College of Education, Evanston, Nellie 
McCaslin, English Department. 

Dramatic Art in the Elementary School. 

One production each year; eight to ten per- 
formances. 

Northern Illinois State Teacher’s College, De- 
Kalb, W. V. O’Connell, Speech Department. 

Creative Dramatics for Children. 

Laboratory classes with children in Training 
School of College. 

*Northwestern University, Evanston, Rita Criste, 
School of Speech. 

Creative Dramatics, Children’s Theatre, Inter- 
pretation of Children’s Literature, Inde- 
pendent Study in Children’s Theatre and 
Creative Dramatics. 

Two hundred or more classes in Creative Dra- 
matics in fifteen public schools used for ob- 
servation and practice teaching. 

Three productions each year; six performances. 
of each for elementary and intermediate 
grades. 

Three productions each year; four perform- 
ances of each for primary and preschool age. 

Pestalozzi Froebel Teacher’s College, Chicago, 
Florence Baker, Education Department. 

Creative Expression: Dramatic. 

*Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, Archi- 
bald McLeod, Speech Department. 

Children’s Theatre, Story Telling and Chil- 
dren’s Literature. 

Work with children may be done in the Uni- 
versity Training School. 

Three productions each year; nine perform- 
ances of each. 

*University of Illinois, Urbana, Wesley Swanson, 
Speech Department. 

Creative Dramatics for Children, Theatre for 
the Child Audience. (Both courses offered 
only in the summer session at present.) 

Demonstration class of twenty-five children. 

One production each year; three performances. 


INDIANA 


*Indiana State University, Terre Haute, Lillian 


Masters, Speech Department. 

Children’s Theatre, Junior Theatre Problems, 
Story Telling, Storytelling and Creative Dra- 
matics, Materials and Background of Chil- 
dren’s Literature. 

Classes of children in Laboratory School avail- 
able for work in Creative Dramatics. 

Three productions each year; six performances 
of each. 


IOWA 


Clarke College, Dubuque, Sister Mary Xavier, 
Speech and Drama Department. 
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Verse Speaking and Creative Dramatics, Play 
Production Project, Children’s Literature. 
One production each year; four performances. 
*Drake University, Des Moines, Portia C. Boyn- 
ton, Drama Department. 
Creative Dramatics, Children’s Theatre. 
Students observe and assist in classes of chil- 
dren four to eighteen years of age. 
Five productions each year; two performances 
of each plus tours. 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Elaine 
McDavitt, English and Speech Department. 
Dramatics for Elementary Teachers. 
Morningside College, Sioux City, Federic W. 
Hile, Speech Department. 
Creative and Formal Dramatics for Children, 
Children’s Literature. 


KANSAS 


*Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Karl 
C. Bruder, Speech Department. 
Children’s Theatre, Advanced Children’s The- 
atre, Story Telling. 
Classes of children in Laboratory School avail- 
able for demonstration and practical work. 


KENTUCKY 


*Morehead State College, Morehead, W. P. Cov- 
ington III, Drama-Speech Department. 
Workshop in~ School Drama, Elementary 
Drama. 
Work with children may be done in the Col- 
lege Training School. 
One production each year; two performances. 


MARYLAND 


*Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Frances 
Cary Bowen, Speech and Drama Depart- 
ment. 

Workshop in School Dramatic Activities, 
Speech Improvement for Children. 

The University maintains a Children’s Educa- 
tional Theatre which provides laboratory 
experience for students. 

Eight to ten productions each year; three to 
five performances of each. 

State Teachers College, Fostburg, Edith E. Hum- 
phrey, Departments of English and Educa- 
tion. 

Methods of Teaching the Elementary School 
Child all Phases of the Language Arts, Chil- 
dren’s Literature. 

Three productions each year. 

State Teachers College, Towson, Richard G. 
Fallon, Department of English. 

Children’s Theatre and Creative Dramatics. 

Classes of children from the Campus School. 

One production each year; three performances. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


*School of Public Relations and Communica- 
tions, Boston, Mavis McGrew. 
Children’s Theatre Workshop. 
Five productions each year; three to six per- 
formances of each. 


MICHIGAN 


*Michigan State College, East Lansing, Jed H. 
Davis, Speech, Dramatics and Radio Educa- 
tion Department. 

Children’s Theatre, Creative Dramatics for 
Children, Studies in Theatre Practice, Story 
Telling, Honors Course. 

Students in Creative Dramatics classes observe 
two children’s classes each week. Children’s 
Theatre students work in the Michigan 
State College Children’s Theatre which tours 
with adult casts. The Toyshop Theatre, 
which has approximately 200 child mem- 
bers, serves as a laboratory for working with 
children in their own plays. 

Two productions each year; fifteen perform- 
ances of each. 

Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Wil- 
liam Work, English-Speech Department. 
Dramatics for Elementary Grades, Children’s 

Literature. 

Northern Michigan College, Marquette, Martha 
Beaman, Drama Department. 

Dramatics for Elementary Schools. 


MINNESOTA 
Macalester College, St. Paul, Kenneth Abraham- 
zen, Department of Speech and Drama. 
Speech for Elementary Teachers. 
One production each year; eight to eleven per- 
formances. 

*University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Kenneth 
L. Graham, Speech and Theatre Arts De- 
partment. 

Children’s Theatre, Creative Dramatics with 
Children. 

Demonstration classes with children from 
University Elementary School. 

Two productions each year; thirteen perform- 
ances of each. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Mississippi College, Clinton, Nelly Magee. 
Children’s Theatre. 
Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg, John 
B. Mullin, Jr. 
Children’s Theatre. 


MISSOURI 
*St. Louis University, St. Louis, Helen Hagen, 
Speech Department. 
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Creative Dramatics for Teachers, Children’s 
Theatre, Creative Dramatics and Children’s 
Plays. 

Saturday morning classes in dramatics for 
grade school children are taught at the 
University. 

NEW YORK 


*Adelphi College, Garden City (and Child Edu- 
cation Foundation, New York City), Grace 
Stanistreet, Arts Division and Education. 

Children’s Theatre Workshop, Creative Arts 
in Elementary Education, The Speech Arts. 


The Adelphi Children’s Theatre conducts an 
integrated arts program for children from 
6 to 15 years of age. Students taking 
courses have the opportunity to work with 
children in this program. 

One production each year; ten performances. 

*Columbia University, Teachers College, New 
York City, Paul Kozelka, Speech and 
Dramatics Department. 

Creative Dramatics, Storytelling, Music and 

Dance in Child Education. 


Classes with children available for observation 
and practical work. 


One production each year; five to seven 
performances. 
*Cornell University, Ithaca, H. D. Albright, 
Department of Speech and Drama. 
Creative Dramatics for Children (offered ir- 
regularly in the Child Development and 
Family Relations Department). 
Laboratory classes with children. 
One production every few years; three to four 
performances. 
Queens College, Flushing, Elizabeth G. Scanlan, 
Department of Speech. 
Speech in the Elementary School. 
*State Teachers College, Brockport, Louis Het- 
ler, Speech Department. 
Dramatic Activities in the Elementary School. 
One production each year; four to eight 
performances. 
State Teachers College, Buffalo, Julia C. Piquet- 
te, Department of English. 
Creative Dramatics, Children’s Literature. 
Opportunity for observation and work with 
children in the Campus School. 
One production each year; two performances. 
State Teachers College, Cortland, Olla G. Rickett, 
English-Speech Department. 
Children’s Theatre. 
One production each year; four performances. 
*State Teachers College, Oneonta, Josef Elfen- 
bein, English, Speech and Drama Depart- 
ment. 
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Children’s Theatre, Creative Dramatics, 
Children and Drama (Literature). 

Children’s classes in the Campus Laboratory 
School used for observation and_ practical 
work. 

Two productions (one a touring show) each 
year; ten performances of each. 

*Syracuse University, Syracuse, Sawyer Falk, 

Drama Department. 

Children’s Theatre. 

Classes with children available. 

Two productions each year which tour; four 
to twelve performances of each. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Winston-Salem Teachers College, Winston- 
Salem, Elva V. James, Department of 
English. 
Educational Dramatics. 
Classes with children available. 


OHIO 


Denison University, Granville, Richard G. 

Adams, Theatre Arts Department. 
Children’s Theatre, Creative Dramatics. 
Laboratory classes with children meet during 

school year and summer session. 
Two productions each year; twenty perform- 
ances of each. 

*Kent State University, Kent, Earle Custen, 
Speech Department, Katherine Norton, 
Theatre Department. 

Creative Dramatics. 

Children from the University School partici- 
pate in demonstration classes. 

One production each year; four performances. 

Western College, Oxford, William Ireland Dun- 
can, Theatre Department. 

Theatre for Children. 
Four productions each year; five performances 
of each. 


OREGON 
Willamette University, Salem, Dean F. Graunke, 
Theatre Department. 

Children’s Drama Workshop held Saturdays 
throughout the school year. Children ages 
six to sixteen work at pantomime, natural 
dance, storytelling, improvisation, rehearsal 
of plays and stagecraft. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Allegheny College, Meadville, Mrs. William Mc- 
Millen, Drama Department. 
Children’s Theatre, Creative Dramatics. 
Classes of children available for observation 
and practical work. 
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Two to three productions each year; five to 
eight performances of each. 
Edinboro State Teachers College, Edinboro, 
Lawrence C. Vincent, Speech Department. 
Creative Dramatics and Story Telling. 
Children from the Campus School used for 
demonstration classes. 
State Teachers College, West Chester, Fern Bar- 
rer, English Department. 
Drama in the Elementary Grades, Children’s 
Literature. 
One production each year; three to four per- 
formances. 
*University of Pitisburgh, Pittsburgh, Barbara 
M. McIntyre, Speech Department. 
Creative Dramatics Workshop. 
Laboratory program for student teachers with 
classes of children ranging in age from six 
to twelve years. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


General Beadle State Teachers College, Madison, 
R. S. Rutherford, Department of Speech 
and Drama. 

Creative Dramatics, 
Literature. 
Classes of children in the Campus School 
available for observation and_ practical 
work, 

Yankton College, Yankton, R. J. deLaubenfels, 
Department of Speech. 

Speech and Dramatic Art Methods for the 
Elementary School. 
One production each year; two performances. 


Storytelling, Children’s 


TENNESSEE 
*Fisk University, Nashville, Lillian W. Voor- 
hees, Education Department. 
Dramatics Education (offered during sum- 
mer session). 
Children’s Cooperative Theatre serves as a 
laboratory class. 
One production each year; one performance. 
Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro, 
John J. O’Shea, Speech Department. 
Children’s Drama. 


TEXAS 


Austin College, Sherman, Paul W. Beardsley, 
Speech Department. 
Directing Speech and Dramatic Activities in 
the Elementary School. 
*Southwestern University, Georgetown, Angus 
Springer, Speech and Drama Department. 
Creative Dramatics. 
Classes in Elementary Schools used for demon- 
stration and practical work. 


*Stephen F. Austin State College, Nacogdoches, 
Robert B. Capel, Department of Speech. 
Creative Dramatics in the Elementary School. 
*University of Texas, Austin, Mouzon Law, 

Department of Drama. 
Creative Dramatics, Children’s Theatre. 
A Children’s Dramatic Workshop provides 
opportunity for work with children. 
Productions occasionally. 


UTAH 
*University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Albert 

Mitchell, Theatre Department. 

Creative Dramatics, Creative Dance, 
writing. 

Laboratory classes with children available in 
the summer sessions. 

Four productions each year; twelve perform- 
ances of each. 


Play- 


WASHINGTON 

*Central Washington College of Education, El- 
lensburg, Catharine Bullard, Division of 
Language and Literature. 

Children’s Drama. 

*Eastern Washington College of Education, 
Cheney, Harold K. Stevens, Christine F1- 
rod, Department of English and Speech. 

Children’s Theatre, Creative Dramatics, Chil- 
dren’s Literature. 

Opportunity for observation of children’s 
classes. 

Seattle Pacific College, Seattle, Golda B. Kend- 
rick, Education Department. 

Creative Dramatics. 

Classes with children available for observation 
during summer session. 

The State College of Washington, Pullman, 
Charles A. Jones, Department of Speech. 

Recreational Dramatics, Literature for Chil- 
dren. 

Two productions each year; one to four per- 
formances of each. 

*University of Washington, Seattle, Kenneth 
Carr, Agnes Haaga, School of Drama. 

Children’s Theatre (three courses), Creative 
Dramatics (three courses), Projects in 
Drama. 

In co-operation with the Adult Education 
Division, the School of Drama offers ex- 
tension classes for children in Children’s 
Theatre. Three age groups work in formal 
productions. 

University students have the opportunity of 
participating in all phases of the Children’s 
Theatre productions. 

Five different age groups of children meet 
each week for Creative Dramatics classes. 
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University students have the opportunity 
to observe these classes and may work as 
the Creative Dramatics leader for one group 
for a ten-week period. 

Three productions each year; six perform- 
ances of each. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Fairmont State College, Fairmont, F. A. Wall- 
man, Speech Department. 
Children’s Theatre. 
One production each year; four performances. 


WISCONSIN 
*Wisconsin State College, Milwaukee, Lester E. 
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Fuhrmann, Department of Speech. 

Theatre for Children, Dramatization in the 
Elementary School. 

Elementary classes in the College Laboratory 
School used for observation. 

One production each year; two to three per- 
formances. 

Wisconsin State College, River Falls, Blanche 

Davis, Department of Speech. 

Children’s Theatre. 

Students observe Creative Dramatics program 
in the Training School. 

Two or more productions each year; two to 
three performances of each. 


A DIRECTORY OF SUMMER THEATRES 
ACCEPTING APPRENTICES AND 
STUDENTS, 1954 


GEORGE E. NICHOLS III* 


As indicated in previous directories 
(ETJ, March, 1952 and March, 1953) 
the purpose of this report on summer 
theatres is to provide a reliable guide to 
those offering essentially professional ex- 
perience and training. It is especially 
directed to school and college advisers. 


The questionnaire, augmented by 
question 12, is the same as last year’s; 
and it has been mailed to 207 summer 
theatres listed in ANTA’s Blueprint for 
Summer Theatre, supplemented by list- 
ings from the 1953 ETJ Directory. 


In each case the theatre indicated that 
apprentices are accepted. Sixty-two com- 
pleted and usable forms were returned. 
In keeping with last year’s decision, the- 
atres run by colleges and universities as 
part of their regular summer sessions 
have been omitted. 

The summer theatres have, on the 


George E. Nichols III is a member of the staff 
at Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut. 


*For the AETA Information and Guidance 
Center for Summer Theatre Students and Ap- 
prentices. The personnel for this AETA Proj- 
ect in 1953 was as follows: Kenneth R. Golds- 
berry, Miami University; Florence Kennedy- 
Lowndes, R. N. Mandeville High School; Ra- 
chael Morris, McComb High School; James B. 
Randolph, Florida A. & M.; Louis Tubin, 
Montgomery Blair High School; James Van 
Wart, Middlebury College; Ruth J. Wattles, 
Colorado A. & M.; William F. West, Stephens 
College; and George E. Nichols III, Trinity 
College, Chairman. 


whole, been generous with their informa- 
tion. In the interests of fairness and 
because of the exigencies of space, the 
exhaustive information in some of the 
replies cannot be wholly included in 
this report, although, as usual, no essen- 
tial information has been omitted. Un- 
der 23 and 24, a number of replies sug- 
gested that college degrees are by no 
means an absolute indication of a per- 
son’s ability in theatre work. Others 
stressed that in many cases apprentices 
come to summer theatres specifically to 
learn by constant active participation in 
production, rather than through class- 
work. 

The interested and enthusiastic re- 
sponse to the publication of these direc- 
tories indicates that they are proving of 
value. For possible errors appearing in 
this one, the chairman assumes full 
blame. To maintain the co-operation 
of the summer theatres in providing in- 
formation, advisers and apprentices 
should mention the AETA Guidance 
Center whenever this is possible and ap- 
propriate. Suggestions for the improve- 
ment of the directory will be welcome. 
During 1954, address. them to: George 
E. Nichols III, Trinity College, Hart- 
ford 6, Connecticut. 


The 1954 questionnaire: 
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(Distance from large city) 
Mo Day Mo Day 
Admission Price Range ...................... 
b. Number of originals & classics in 1953 
Originals Classics 
Yes or No Yes or No 
Yes or No 
g. Permanent Resident Company ............... How many mwembers? ................... 
Yes or No 
10. If Equity, number of productions and performances of each ............. 0 ©...---..-5-- 
Prod. Perf. 
11. If Equity, number of student productions and performances of each ......... stereo 
Prod. Perf. 


Prod. Perf. 
1g. If Non-professional, productions and performances of each .............. 
Prod. Perf. 
14. If Cooperative, number of productions and performances of each ........... ......... 
Prod. Perf 
15. If Equity, number of student speaking parts in 1953 
16. Do you systematically rotate the students from one technical crew to another? ............ 
Yes or No 
17. Limit of number of students (or apprentices) acceptable 
18a. Any salaried positions for college students? ............ 
Yes or No 
b. If so, how many? ..... .... List specific salaried jobs available, e.g., Acting, Technical, 
Or b. Cost of weekly Board and Room .................. 
c. Cost of a share if a cooperative ............ 


20. Describe ownership and character of student living accommodations: 


| q 
4 

q 

; 

12. If Professional Non-Equity, number of student productions and performances of each 
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21. Any Scholarships? 
Yes or No 


gea. What amounts? 


If so, how many? .... 


b. Is Institution G.I. Approved? 


2g. Executive Theatre (artistic) staff. (If 1954 Staff and Faculty are not set, list those of 1953.) 
(Please asterisk those directing student productions.) 


Name 


Position Permanent Position 


26. Would you have any objection to having a representative of the American Educational 
Theatre Association visit you when you are in operation? 


27. Further informational remarks: 


Return by December 15th to: ............ 


THE DIRECTORY 
Summer Theatres Accepting 
Apprentices and Students, 1954 


CALIFORNIA 
Sacramento: 1) Sacramento Light 
Opera Assn. Music Circus. 2) 15 & H 
Sts. 3) Lewis & Young Prod., 457 N. 
Canon Dr., Beverly Hills, Cal. 4) 1951; 
6/14-9/1. 5) 1400; $1.20-$3. 6a) Arena. 


6b) o. 7) Yes. 8) No. g) Yes; 6. 10) 11; 
7. 11) 0. 15) 30. 16) Yes. 17) 10. 18a) 


Yes. 18b) 5; tech. 1ga) None. 1gb) 
$17.50. 20) Pvt. 23) 5. 26) No. 
COLORADO 


Steamboat Springs: 1) Perry-Mans- 
field School of the Theatre & Dance. 2) 
175 mi. Denver. 3) Portia Mansfield 
(above address). 4) 1914; 7/3-8/26. 5) 


7 Yes or No 
Degree 
24. Name of Faculty Members Degree Subject Permanent Position 
{ 25. Courses to be offered in 1954 Number of college semester credits 


5° 


175; 30C-$1. 6a) Prosc. 6b) 0; 2. 7) No; 
No. 8) No. g) No. 13) 5; 1. 16) Yes. 
18a) No. 19a) $510. igb) Incl. in 1ga. 
20) Dorm. 21) Yes; 4. 22a) $100-$300 
twd. tuition. g2b) No. 23) 1-M.A., 
2-B.A., 2 Others. 25) Acting, Singing, 
Dance (Contemp., Comp., Ballet), Stg. 
Prod., Lighting, Design. 26) No. 


CONNECTICUT 


Clinton: 1) Clinton Playhouse. 2) 24 
mi. New Haven. 3) Lewis Harmon, 547 
Riverside Dr., N.Y., N.Y. 4) 1946; 6/26- 
9/4. 5) 526; $1.20-$3.60. 6a) Prosc. 7) 
Yes; Yes. 8) No. g) Yes; 6. 10) 10; 8. 15) 
Many. 16) Yes. 17) 12. 18a) Yes. 18b) 
3; 1 tech., 1 B.O., 1 props. 19a) None. 
19b) $25. 20) Pvt. 23) 4. 26) No. 

Essex: 1) Ivoryton Playhouse. 2) 
Ivoryton. g) Milton Stiefel, Ivoryton, 
Conn. 4) 1930; 7/5-9/6. 5) 600; $1.20- 
$3.60. 6a) Prosc. 6b) 0; 2. 7) Yes; Yes. 
8) Some; 4. 9) Yes; 7-8. 10) 10; 8. 11) 
1-2. 15) 17. 16) Some. 17) 12. 18a) Few. 
18b) Varies. 19a) $250. 19b) $25. 20) 
Pvt. 21) Yes; 4 male. 22a) Varies. 23) 
4- 24) 3. 26) No. 

Westport: 1) The Westport Country 
Playhouse. 2) 1 hr. N.Y.C. 3) Armina 
Marshall, 23 W. 53 St., N.Y., N. Y. 4) 
1930; 6/1-9/15. 5) 700; $1.20-$3.90. 6a) 
Prosc. 6b) 10; 3. 7) Yes; Yes. 8) Some- 
times; 2. 9) Yes; 6. 10) 14; 8. 15) ¢. 10. 
16) Yes. 17) 10. 18a)Yes. 18b) 7; Paint 
boy, B.O. (4), House Mgr., Conession 
Mgr. 19a) None. 19b) c. $35. 20) Pvt. 
21) No. 23) 3. 26) No. 

Westport: 1) White Barn Theatre 
Foundation, Inc. 2) 50 mi. N.Y.C. 3) 
Lucille Lortel, White Barn Theatre, 
Westport, Conn. 4) 1946; July-Sept. 5) 
120; Invitation only. 6a) Prosc. 6b) 10; 
2. 8) Yes; 12. 9) No. 10) 4; 1. 11) 2; 
g. 15) 10. 16) No. 17) 20. 18a) Yes. 
18b) 2; Prod. Mgr., Asst. Prod. Mgr. 
19a) $200. 19b) $15-$20. 20) Dorm. 21) 
Yes; Ltd. 22a) Full. 23) 5. 25) Acting, 
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Stg. Craft, Lighting, Design, Speech, 
Dance. 26) No. 27) Nonprofit founda- 
tion chartered by state. Showcases new 
plays, operas, dance groups, etc. before 
invited audience of producers, agents, 
etc. on week ends only. 40 Jr. and 20 
Sr. apprentices. 2 productions by latter 
group open to public. 


ILLINOIS 

Highland Park: 1) Tenthouse The- 
atre. 2) 20 mi. Chicago. 3) Herb Rogers, 
Box 777, Highland Park, Ill. 4) 1948; 
6/1-9/15. 5) 1200; $2-$3. 6a) Arena tent. 
6b) 1; 1. 7) Yes; No. 8) No. g) Yes; 10. 
10) 15; 6. 11) 20 perf. 15) Many. 16) 
Yes. 17) 8. 18a) No. 19a) None. 19b) 
$20. 20) Pvt. 26) No. 


INDIANA 

Culver: 1) Maxinkuckee Playhouse. 
2) go mi. S. Bend. 3) Paul Rutledge, 
Box 62, Univ. of Cincinnati, Ohio. 4) 
1950; 12 wks. 5) 187; $1.35. 6a) Prosc. 
6b) 1. 7) No. 8) No. g) Yes; 18. 13) 12; 
6. 16) Yes. 17) (?). 18a) Yes (tech.). 
18b) 1. 19a) None. 19b) None. 19c) 
Rm., bd., tuition furnished. 20) 2/rm. 
21) Yes; all. 22a) See 19c. 24) 1 M.A. 

Nashville: 1) Brown County Play- 
house. 2) 35 mi. Indianapolis. 3) Dr. 
Lee Norvelle, Indiana Univ., Blooming- 
ton, Ind. 4) 1949; 6/25-8/31. 5) 500; 
goc. 6a) Prosc. 7) No. 8) No. g) No. 
13) 3; 30. 16) Yes. 18a) No. 19a) $6-$9/ 
credit hr. 1gb) c. $150. 21) Yes; go. 
22a) $50/show (max. 3/student). 22b) 
Yes. 23) 3-Ph.D., 1-M.F.A., 1-M.A. 24) 
Same as 2g. 25) Acting, Lighting, Stg. 
Craft, Voice Sc., Oral Interp., Writing, 
Rehearsal & Perf. 

Terre Haute: 1) White Barn Summer 
Theatre of the Indiana Academy of 
Dramatic Art. 2) 100 mi. Indianapolis. 
3) Herbert Adrian Rehner, 6701 Stewart 
Av., Chicago, Ill. 4) 1953; 8 wk. 5) 
300; 8oc-$2.40. 6a) Arena & prosc. 7) 
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Visiting stars occasionally. g) Yes; 12. 
12) 1. 16) Yes. 17) 20. 18a) Possibly ex- 
penses. 18b) 5; asst. stg. mgr., gen. assts. 
19a) $10/wk. 19b) $4-$5. 20) Dorm. or 
pvt. 21) Yes; g. 22a) Tuition. 22b) Ap- 
plication has been made. 23) 3-M.A,; 
1-B.A. 25) Acting, Make-Up and Use of 
Props, Lighting & Design, Production, 
Dance. 26) No. 


KENTUCKY 


Danville: 1) Pioneer Playhouse of 
Kentucky. 2) Near Lexington. 3) Col. 
Eben C. Henson, Danville, Ky. 4) 1949; 
June-Sept. 5) 500; ggc-$1.80. 6a) Arena 
& Prosc. 6b) 1; 0. g) Yes; 15. 12) 16; 
6. 16) Yes. 17) 10. 18a) No. 19a) Stu- 
dent: $75. 19b) c. $15. 20) Dorm. 21) 
Yes; 6. 22a) All but bd. 22b) Yes. 29) 
1-B.S., 2 others. 25) Acting, Make-Up, 
Radio, Dance. 26) No. 


MAINE 
Camden: 1) Camden Hills Theatre, 
Inc. 2) 180 mi. Boston. 3) Herschel 


Bricker, 17 Middle, Orono, Me. 4) 1947; 
6/21-8/28. 5) 500; 6oc-$2. 6a) Prosc., 
Arena, Garden. 6b) 2 cl. 7) No; No. 8) 
No. 9g) Yes; 20. 13) 9; 5. 18a)Yes. 18b) 
dir., tech., cost., music dir., pub. 19a) 
$150. 19b) $25. 21) Yes; 12. 22a) Tui- 
tion. 22b) Yes. 23) 1-M.F.A., 2-M.A., 
4°B.A. 26) No. 27) May not run in 1954. 

Kennebunkport: 1) Kennebunkport 
Playhouse. 2) 27 mi. Portland. 3) Robert 
C. Currier, Kennebunkport, Me. 4) 
1932; 6/26-9/5. 5) 402; $1-$2.50. 6a) 
Prosc. 6b) 0. 7) Yes; 5. 8) No. g) Yes; 8. 
10) 10; 7. 11) 0. 15) 17. 16) Yes. 17) 8. 


18a) Yes. 18b) 4; Acting, prod. asst., 
publicity asst., tech. 19a) None. 19b) 
$25. 20) Dorm. 21) No. 22b) Yes. 
26) No. 


Ogunquit: 1) Ogunquit Playhouse & 
Manhattan Theatre Colony. 2) 75 mi. 
Boston. 3) John Lane, Ledge Rd., Ogun- 
quit, Me. 4) 1931; June-Sept. 5) O.P. 


730; M.T.C. 150; O.P. $1.80-$3; M.T.C. 
75c. 6a) Prosc. 6b) O.P. 2; 0; M.T.C. 
1; 1. 7) O.P. Yes; M.T.C. No. O.P. Yes. 
8) Some; 2. 9) Yes; 6. 10) O.P. 12; M.T.C. 
10. 11) 10. 12) 3/wk. 13) M.T.C, 10. 
15) O.P. 5; M.T.C. 10. 16) Not used. 
17) 30. 18a) No. 19a) $150. 19b) $25. 
20) Pvt. 21) No. ge2b) Yes. 23) 1-Ph.D., 
4, others. 25) Speech, Stg. Mvt., Produc- 
tion, History. 26) No. 


MARYLAND 


Lutherville: 1) The Hilltop Theatre, 
Inc. 2) 4 mi. Baltimore. 3) Don Swann, 
Jr. (above address). 4) 1938; 5/24-9/11. 
5) 364; $1-$2. 6a) Prosc. 6b) 2; 0. 7) 
Yes; Semi (2 wk.). 8) No. g) Yes; 10. 
10) 17; 6. 11) 1; 1. 15) 20. 16) Yes. 17) 
20. 18a) Yes. 18b) 3; Tech. 19a) $187.50. 
1gb) $30. 20) Dorm. 21) Yes; 3. 22b) 
Yes. 23) 4-B.A.; 1-B.S. 26) No. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston: 1) Boston Summer Theatre. 
(Also: Marblehead Summer Theatre.) 
3) Lee Falk, 1 Lexington Av., N.Y., N.Y. 
4) 1946; g wk. 5) 914; $1.20-$3. 6a) 
Prosc. 6b) 2; 2. 7) Yes; Yes. 8) Yes; 3. 
g) Yes; 8. 10) g; 8. 15) 12. 16) Yes. 17) 
12. 18a) Yes. 18b) 4-8; B.O., Tech. 192) 
None. 19b) Moderate. 20) Pvt. 26) No. 


Coonamessett: 1) Falmouth Play- 
house. 2) 250 mi. N. Y. 3) Richard Al- 
drich, 22 E. 60 St., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 4) 
1949; c. 7/1-€.9/6. 5) 600; $4.20 (Sat.), 
$1.20-$3.60. 6a) Prosc. 6b) 1; 2. 7) Yes; 
Yes. 8) Yes; 4. 9) No. 10) 10; 8. 15) 8. 
16) Yes. 17) 8. 18a) No. 1ga) None. 
19b) c. $35-$40. 20) Pvt. 21) No. 29) 5. 
24) 5. 26) No. 

Dennis: 1) Cape Playhouse. 2) 286 
mi. N. Y. 3) Richard Aldrich, 22 E. 60 
St., N.Y. 22, N. Y. .4) 1927; c.7/1-9/6. 5) 
600; $1.20-$3.90. 6a) Prosc. 6b) 2; 0. 7) 
Yes; Yes. 8) Yes; 5. 9) No. 10) 10; 8. 
11) 1; 1. 15) 2. 16) Yes. 17) 8. 18a) No. 
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iga) None. 19b) $35-$40. 20) Pvt. 21) 
No. 23) 5. 24) 9. 26) No. 

Duxbury: 1) Plymouth Rock Center 
of Music & Drama, Inc. 2) 35 mi. Bos- 
ton. 3) David Blair McClosky, Boston 
Univ. College of Music, 25 Blagden St., 
Boston, Mass. 4) 1946; 7/1-9/7- 5) 353: 
$1.25-$2. 6a) Prosc. 6b) 0; 7. 7) No; No. 
8) No. g) Yes; 45. 12) 2; 4. 16) Yes. 
17) 35- 18a) No. 19a) $100. 19b) $200/ 
season. 20) Pvt. 21) Yes; 15. 22a) $100. 
22b) Yes. 23) 6. 25) Workshop, Opera 
Workshop, Music Theory, Applied Mu- 
sic, Music Organizations, Languages, 
Dancing. 26) No. 

Fitchburg: 1) Lake Whalom Play- 
house. 2) 40 mi. Boston. 3) Guy Pal- 
merton, 210 W. 55 St., N. Y., N. Y. 4) 
1893; 12 wk. 5) goo; goc-$2.40. 6a) 
Prosc. 6b) 2; 0. 7) Yes; Yes. 8) Yes. 
g) Yes; 12. 10) 12; 8. 11) 2. 15) 25. 16) 
Yes. 17) 8. 18a) Yes. 18b) 6; Tech., Of- 
fice, B.O., Publ. 19a) None. 1gb) $22- 
$30. 20) Pvt. 21) Yes. 22b) Yes. 29) 3. 
26) No. 

Orleans: 1) Orleans Arena Theatre. 
2) 100 mi. Boston on Cape. 3) Gordon 
H. Argo, 2809-A Grove Av., Richmond, 
Va. 4) 1950; 7/1-9/1. 5) 200; $1.50. 
6a) Arena. 6b) 2 cl. 7) No. 8) 0. 9) 
Yes; 15. 12) All-student. 16) Yes. 17) 
7. 18a) No. 1ga) None. 19b) $20-$25. 
20) Pvt. 21) Yes; 2: 1 man, 1 woman. 
22a) $100. 22b) No. 23) 2 M.A., 1 M.S., 
2 B.A. 26) No. 

Plymouth: 1) Plymouth Drama Festi- 
val. 3) Dr. A. Franklin Trask, Priscilla 
Beach Theatre, Plymouth, Mass. 4) 1933: 
2 mos. 5) 385; goc-$1.80. 6a) Prosc. 6b) 
1; 3. 7) No; No. 8) No. 9) No. 12) 20; 
3-6. 13) 20; 3-6. 16) Yes. 17) 40. 18a) 
No. 19a) $150. 19b) $18. 20) Dorm. 
21) Yes; 20. gga) Full tuition. 22b) Yes. 
23) 5. 24) 2-Ph.D., 1-M.A., 2-B.A. 25) 
Acting, Speech Improv., Fundamentals, 
Make-Up, Scene Design, Writing, Di- 
recting. 26) No. 
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MICHIGAN 


Augusta: 1) Barn Theatre, Inc. 2) 
Kalamazoo 11 mi. 3) Jack P. Ragotzy, 
19 W. 82 St., N.Y. 24, N. ¥. 4) 1946; 
6/22-9/4. 5) 432; $1-$1.80. 6a) Prosc. 
6b) 0; 0. 7) Yes; No. 8) No. g) Yes; 10. 
10) 10; 5. 15) 40. 16) Yes. 17) 8. 18a) 
Perhaps. 18b) 1 or 2, acting & tech. 
19a) None. 19b) $20. 20) Hotel at 
$6/member. e22b) No. 23) 1-Ph.D., 
1-M.A., 2-B.A., 1 other. 26) No. 


MINNESOTA 


Duluth: 1) Comedy Theatre. 3) Paul 
Gilmore, N. Shore Dr., Duluth. 4) 1948; 
6 wk. 5) 230; $1-$2.40. 6a) Prosc. 7) 
No; No. g) Yes; 12. 13) 10 perf. 17)4. 
19a) None. 21) Yes; 2. 22a) No chg. 
26) No. 

Excelsior (Lake Minnetonka): 1) The 
Old Log Theatre. 2) 14 mi. Minneapo- 
lis. 3) Don Stolz, 4454 Washburn Av. S., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 4) 1939; 6/9-9/11. 
5) 400; $1.80. 6a) Prosc. 6b) 1; 0. 7) 
Yes; No. 8) No. g) Yes; 8-14. 10) 15; 
5: 17) None. 18a) Yes. 18b) 4; combina- 
tion jobs pay up to $60. 23) 2-M.A. 
26) No. 

MONTANA 

Helena: 1) Frontier Town Theatre. 
2) 10 mi. Helena. 3) Walter H. Mar- 
shall, 129 N. Jackson St., Helena, Mont. 
4) 1951; 7/1-9/4. 5) 300; $1-$1.50. 6a) 
Semi-arena & Prosc. 7) No; No. 8) Yes; 
2. g) Yes; 12. 13) 9; 3. 16) Yes. 17) 6. 
18a) No (1 piano player). 19a) $150. 
igb) $20. 20) Dorm. 21) Yes; 3. 22a) 
$150. e22b) Yes. 23) 1-Ph.D., 3-B.A., 
1-B.S. 25) Lighting, Staging, Acting, 
Production, Children’s Theatre, Radio 
& TV Acting, Workshop. 26) No. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Peterborough: 1) Peterborough Play- 
ers. 2) Peterborough. 3) Box 1, Peterbo- 
rough, N.H. 4) 1933; 10 wk. 5) 175; 
$1.98. 6a) Prosc. 7) Yes; No. 8) No. 9) 
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Yes; 6-7. 10) 5; 8. 11) 1; 1. 15) 18. 16) 
Yes. 17) 14. 18a) No. 19a) $160. 19b) 
c. $24. 20) Pvt. 21) Yes; 2 male. 22a) 
Tuition & rm. 22b) No. 26) No. 

Whitefield: 1) Chase Barn Playhouse. 
2) 175 mi. Boston. 3) Mrs. Lucy Chase 
Sparks, Chase Farm Colony, Whitefield, 
N.H. 4) 1934; 7/13-9/4- 5) 272; $1.20- 
$2.40. 6a) Prosc. 6b) 0; 8. 7) Yes; No. 
8) No. g) Yes; 7. 10) 8; 6. 15) 13. 16) 
Yes. 17) 15. 18a) Yes. 18b) 3; Asst. 
Tech., Props, Costumes. 19a) $160. 19b) 
$30. 20) Dorm. 21) Yes; 2 male. 22a) 
1-$400, 1-$200. 22b) Ne. 23) 1-M.F.A., 
> others. 26) No. 


NEW JERSEY 


Hammonton: 1) Mill Playhouse. 3) 
Gianni Pitale, Sweetwater, R.D. 1, Ham- 
monton, N.J. 4) 1951; 6/15-9/15. 5) 
252; $1.80-$2.40. 6a) Prosc. 7) Yes; No. 
8) No. g) Yes; 10. 10) 12; 5. 11) 0. 15) 
59. 16) Yes. 17) 12. 18a) Yes. 18b) 3; 
Tech., B.O., Publ. 19a) None. 19b) c. 
$20. 20) Pvt. 21) Yes; 2. 22a) Rm. & bd. 
22b) No. 23) 1-Ph.D., 2-M.A., 1-B.A., 2 
others. 24) See 23 & 1-B.F.A. 26) No. 
27) Working toward year-around opera- 
tions. 

Lambertville: 1) St. John Terrell’s 
Music Circus. 3) Arthur Gerold, c/o 
Music Circus, Lambertville, N. J. 4) 
1949; 6/4-9/26. 5) 1500; goc-$3.60. 6a) 
Arena tent. 6b) 1; 0. 7) Yes; No. 8) No. 
g) Yes; 30. 10) 16; 7. 15) In all shows. 
16) Yes. 17) 8. 18a) Yes. 18b) 4; B.O., 
Gen. Office. 19a) None. 1gb) c. $23. 
20) Pvt. 21) No. 22b) No. 29) 1-M.A., 
1-B.A. 26) No. 


NEW YORK 
Bellport, L. I: 1) Gateway Theatre. 
2) 60 mi. N.Y.C. 3) Sally Pomeran, Put- 
ney School, Putney, Vt. 4) 1950; 6/20- 
9/6. 5) 140; $1.20-$2.40. 6a) 3/4 arena. 
6b) 1; 1. 7) No; No. 8) No. 9g) Yes; 10. 
12) 1 (on tour), 1 1-act. 16) Yes. 17) 


go students; 6 apprentices. 18a) Yes. 
18b) Pub., Office, Waiters. 19a) $285. 
1gb) $30. 20) Dorm. 21) Yes; 6. 22a) 
4-% (rm. & bd. not paid), 2 work (tui- 
tion & rm. & bd.). 23) 2-M.F.A., 1-M.A., 
2-B.A., 2 others. 24) (Same as 23) 1-M.A., 
1-B.A. 25) Improv., Acting, Make-Up, 
Dance & Fencing, Panto., Radio & TV, 
Costume. 26) No. 

Binghamton: 1) Triple Cities Play- 
house. 2) 180 mi. N.Y.C. 3) Gail Hill- 
son, 5 Tudor City Pl., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 4) 
1951; 6/28-9/4. 5) 740; $1.g0-$3.10. 6a) 
Prosc. 6b) 0; 0. 7) Yes; Yes. 8) A few; 
(musicals). g) Yes; 6 min. 10) 12; 8. 11) 
0; 0. 15) 48. 16) Yes. 17) 8. 18a) Small 
allowance. 18b) 4. 1ga) None. 1gb) 
$15-$20. 20) Pvt. 21) Yes; 4. 22) $100. 
22b) No. 23) 2-B.A. 26) No. 

Clayton: 1) Thousand Island Play- 
house. 2) 300 mi. N.Y.C. 93) F. Verne 
Frary, Clayton, N. Y. 4) 1951; 7/1-9/3- 
5) 299; goc-$1.50. 6a) Arena & Prosc. 
6b) 1; 1. 7) No; No. 8) No. 9) Yes; 
12-14. 14) 11; 5-8. 16) Yes. 17) 2-4. 
18a) No. 19a) $150. 19b) None. 20) 
Dorm. 21) No. 22b) No. 23) 3-M.A. 
26) No. 

Corning: 1) Corning Summer The- 
atre. 2) Corning Glass Center, Corning, 
N.Y. 3) Miss Dorothy Chernuck & Omar 
K. Lerman, 12 Hoeltzer St., Rochester, 
N.Y. 4) 1951; 6/20-9/11. 5) 600; $1.g0- 
$2.40. 6a) Prosc. 6b) 1; 1. 7) Yes; No. 
8) No. g) Yes; 12. 10) 12; 7. 15) 8. 16) 
Yes. 17) 6. 18a) Yes. 18b) 4; 2 B.O.; 2 
Tech. 19a) None. 20) Pvt. 23) 3-M.A., 
1-B.A., 1 other. 26) No. 

Derby: 1) Lake Shore Playhouse. 2) 
15 mi. Buffalo. 3) Lewis T. Fisher, 536 
Auburn Av., Buffalo 22, N.Y. 4) 1947; 
6/16-9/6. 5) 400; $1.25. 6a) Prosc. 6b) 
1; 0. 7) No; No. 8) No. g) Yes; 12. 16) 
Yes. 17) 8. 18a) No. 19a) None. 19b) 


$20. 20) Pvt. 22b) No. 23) 2-B.A.; 
1-B.S. 26) No. 
Dobbs Ferry: 1) Dobbs Ferry Play- 
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house. 2) 19 mi. N.Y.C. 3) James B. 
McKenzie, 104 Main St., Dobbs Ferry, 
N.Y. 4) 1952; 6/23-9/7. 5) 160; $1.20- 
$2.40. 6a) Prosc. 6b) 2; 2. 7) Yes; No. 
8) No. g) Yes; 10. 10) 5; 8. 11) 0. 15) 
30% of all parts. 16) Yes. 17) 6. 18a) 
Rm. & bd. for tech. 18b) 2; Tech. 19a) 
None. 19b) $25. 20) Pvt. 21) No. 22b) 
No. 23) 2-M.A., 3-B.A. 26) No. 

East Hampton: 1) John Drew The- 
atre. 2) E. Hampton, L.I. 3) Ron Raw- 
son, 33 W. 51 St., N.Y., N.Y. 4) 1928; 
7/1-9/1. 5) 400; $1.20-$4.20. 6a) Prosc. 
6b) 1; 1. 7) Yes; partially. 8) 0. g) Yes; 
8. 10) 8; 7. 15) 17. 16) Yes. 17) 12. 
18b) Possibly tech. 19a) None. 19b) $30- 
$35. 20) Pvt. 26) No. 

Fishkill: 1) The Dutchess Players. 2) 
65, mi. N.Y.C. 3) Joseph Stevens (above 
address). 4) 1949; €. 7/1-9/1. 5) 356; 
$1.25-$2. 6a) Prosc. 7) Yes; No. 8) No. 
g) Yes; 10. 10) 9; 7. 11) None. 15) c. 40. 
16) Yes. 17) 10. 18a) No. 19a) None. 
19b) $27. 20) Dorm. 21) No. 26) No. 

Pawling: 1) Starlight Theatre. 2) 65 
mi. N.Y.C. 3) Isobel Rose Jones (above 
address). 4) 1934; 6/15-9/10. 5) 300; 
goc-$2.40. 6a) Prosc. 6b) 0. g) Yes; 8. 
10) 10; 8. 11) 2; 2. 15) 18. 17) 10. 18a) 
No. 19a) $200. 19b) $25. 20) Pvt. 29) 5. 
26) No. 

Pleasantville: 1) National Academy of 
Theatre Arts & Threshold Playhouse. 
2) 35 mi. N.Y.C. 3) Clare Tree Major, 
Pleasantville, N.Y. 4) 1923. 5) 100; 
$1-up. 6a) Prosc. 6b) 0; 9. 7) Partly; No. 
8) No. g) Yes; 20. 12) 9; 6. 16) Yes. 17) 20. 
18a) No. 18b) (?). 19a) $350. 19b) c. 
$20. 20) Pvt. 21) No. 22b) Yes. 23) 4. 
25) Dancing, Shakespeare, Voice, Panto., 
TV, etc. 26) No. 

Rochester: 1) Arena Theatre. 3) Miss 
Dorothy Chernuck & Omar K. Lerman, 
12 Hoeltzer St., Rochester, N.Y. 4) 1950; 
Year round. 5) 300; $1.90-$2.40. 6a) 
Arena. 6b) 2; 3. 7) Yes; No. 8) No. 9) 
Yes; 16. 10) 19; av. 17. 15) c. 20. 16) 
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Yes. 17) 6. 18a) Yes. 18b) 2; B.O., Tech. 
1ga) None. 1igb) $30. 20) Pvt. 29) 1- 
M.A., 4-B.A. 27) Summer season: June- 
Aug. 

Saratoga Springs: 1) Spa Summer The- 
atre, Inc. 3) John Huntington, Gipsy 
Trail Rd., Carmel, N.Y. 4) 1947; June- 
Sept. 5) 580; $1-$3. 6a) Prosc. 7) Yes: 
Yes. 8) Occasionally; 1 & several semi- 
pkg. g) Yes; 6. 10) 12; 8. 11) 0; 0. 15) 
8-10. 16) Yes. 17) c. 10. 18a) Yes. 19a) 
None. 19b) $25-$30. 20) Pvt. 21) No. 
22b) No. 26) No. 

Sea Cliff, L.I.: 1) Sea Cliff Summer 
Theatre. 2) 28 mi. N.Y.C. 3) Thomas G. 
Ratcliffe, Jr., 125 E. 55 St., N.Y. 22, 
N.Y. 4) 1948; June-Sept. 5) 600; $1.20- 
$3.60. 6a) Prosc. 6b) 6; 2. 7) Yes; Yes. 
8) 1; 1. 9) Yes; 8. 10) 7. 11) 0 15) 
1/std. 16) Yes. 17) 15. 18a) No. 19a) 
None. 19b) c. $25. 20) Pvt. 26) No. 

Skaneateles: 1) Finger Lakes Lyric 
Circus. 2) 16 mi. Syracuse. 3) Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Franke Davis, 332 E. 53 St., N.Y. 
22, N.Y. 4) 1952; 6/15-9/6. 5) 1585; 
$1.20-$3.60. 6a) Arena tent. 6b) 0. 7) 
Yes; Yes. 8) No. g) Yes; 18. 10) 12; 7. 
15) c. 5/wk. 16) Yes. 17) 8. 18a) No. 
19a) $500. 19b) Incl. in tuition. 20) 
Pvt. 21) Yes; Varies. 22a) Bonus system. 
22b) No. 23) 5. 26) No. 

Woodstock: 1) Woodstock Playhouse. 
2) 10 mi. Kingston. 3) A. L. Sainer, 
1270 6th Av., N.Y. 20, N.Y. 4) 1936; 11 
wk. 5) 560; $1.50-$2.50. 6a) Prosc. 6b) 
2; 2. 7) Yes; No. 8) No. g) No. 10) 11; 
6. 15) c. 6. 16) Yes. 17) 12. 19a) None. 
1gb) c. $10. 21) No. 26) No. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Flat Rock: 1). The Vagabond School 
of the Drama, Inc. 2) 25 mi. Asheville. 
3) Robroy Farquhar, Flat Rock Play- 
house, Flat Rock, N.C. 4) 1937; 6/20- 
9/6. 5) 475; 80c-$2.40. 6a) Tent audit., 
stg. housing. 7) Yes; No. 8) No. g) Yes; 
12. 10) 10; 7. 11) 1; 8. 15) 42. 16) Yes. 
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17) 20. 18a) Yes. 18b) 3; 1-Tech., 2-Pub. 
19a) None. 19b) $30. 20) Dorm. 21) 
Yes; 4. 22a) $300. 22b) No. 293) 4-M.A., 
1 other. 24) (All 23), 2-M.A., 1 other. 
25) Acting, Speech, Make-Up, Costume, 
Lighting, Theatre Hist. 26) No. 


OHIO 


Granville: 1) Denison Summer The- 
atre. 2) 30 mi. Columbus. 3) William 
Brasmer, Box 52, Denison University, 
Granville, Ohio. 4) 1947; 6/22-8/28. 
5) 550; 75¢-$1.25. 6a) Prosc. tent. 6b) 
0; 1. 7) No; No. 8) No. g) Yes; 35. 
13) 10; 5. 16) Yes. 17) 10-15. 18a) Yes. 
18b) 7 acting, designer, stg. carpenter, 
cost., props., B.O., directors. 1ga) $18/ 
sem. hr. 19b) $17. 20) Dorm. 21) Yes; 
3-5. 22a) $250. 22b) Yes. 23) 4-M.A., 1 
other. 25) Acting, Tech. Problems. 
26) No. 

Toledo: 1) Mad Anthony Players, 
Inc. 2) Toledo... 3) William F. West, 
Stephens Playhouse, Columbia, Mo. 4) 
1952; 6/15-9/11. 5) 550; $1.25-$2.75. 
6a) Prosc. 6b) 0. 7) Yes; No. 8) No. 9) 
Yes; 10. 10) 10; 7. 11) 0. 15) 25. 16) 
Yes. 17) 10. 18a) No. 19a) $60. 19b) c. 
$35. 20) Pvt. 21) No. 22b) Yes. 23) 1 
Ph.D., 2 M.A. 25) Workshop. 26) Yes. 
27) $60 fee only if working for academic 
credit. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Boiling Springs: 1) Allenberry Play- 
ers, Inc. 2) Carlisle 5 mi. 3) Charles 
A. B. Heinze (above address). 4) 1949; 
5/22-10/23. 5) 420; $1.25-$2.25. 6a) 
Prosc. 6b) 0; 1. 7) Yes; No. 8) No. 9) 
Yes; 12-15. 10) 14; 7. 15) 1-6/wk. 16) 
Yes. 17) 6. 18a) Yes. 18b) 4; Jr. staff, 
Tech. 19a) $100. 19b) $12-$22. 20) Pvt. 
21) Yes; 2. 22a) $100. 22b) No. 

Eagles Mere: 1) The Playhouse. 3) 
Alvina Krause, 1600 Hinman Av., Evan- 
ston, Ill. 4) 1945; 7/1-9/4- 5) 300; $1- 
$2.50. 6a) Prosc. 6b) 0; 4. 7) No; No. 
8) No. g) Yes; 25. 13) 9; 4. 16) Yes. 17) 


5. 18a) No. 19a) $150. 1gb) $15. 20) 
Dorm. 21) No. 22b) No. 23) 1-M.S., 
2-B.S. 24) 3-B.S. 26) No. 27) North- 
western Univ. has offered 2-5 hrs. credit 
in Theatre Practicum in the past. 

Irwin: 1) White Barn Theatre. 2) 
16 mi. Pittsburgh. 3) Clay Flagg, White 
Barn Theatre, R.D. 6, Irwin, Pa. 4) 
1948; 6/1-9/20. 5) 437; $1.95-$2.50. 6a) 
Prosc. 6b) 1; 0. 7) Yes; No. 8) No. 9) 
Yes; 10. 10) 15; 7. 15) c. go. 16) Yes. 
17) 4 boys; 4 girls. 18a) No. 19a) None. 
19b) c. $25. 20) Pvt. 22b) No. 26) No. 

Mountainhome: 1) Pocono Playhouse. 
2) g2 mi. N.Y.C. 3) Mrs. Rowena 
Stevens, 400 E. 49 St., N.Y., N. Y. 4) 
1947; 6/14-9/18. 5) 500; $1.20-$3.60. 
6a) Prosc. 6b) 2; 0. 7) Yes; Yes. 8) No; 
1 mus. g) Yes; 8. 10) 14; 8. 15) At 
least 1/cast. 16) Yes. 17) 10. 18a) No. 
1ga) None. 19b) $27. 20) Pvt. 23) 
3-A.B., g others. 26) No. 

Nuangola: 1) Grove Theatre Co. 2) 
12 mi. Wilkes Barre. 3) Royal Stout 
(same address). 4) 1933; 6/1-9/20. 5) 
335; $1-$1.50. 6a) Prosc. 7) Yes; No. 
8) No. g) Yes; 14-16. 10) (?); 6. 15) 
Varies with cast. 16) No. 17) 3-male; 3 
female. 18a) No. 18b) 1 apprentice as 
asst. scenic artist. 19a) $150. 19b) c. $20. 
20) Pvt. 21) No. 22b) No. 26) No. 

Reading: 1) Berks Players, Inc. Green 
Hills Theatre. 2) 5 mi. Reading. 3) Mes- 
rop Kesdekian, 545 Penn St., Reading, 
Pa. 4) 1952; 6/30-9/5. 5) 336; $1.20- 
$2.10. 6a) Prosc. 6b) 0; 2. 7) No; No. 
8) No; o. g) Yes; 18. 13) 9; 5. 16) Yes. 
17) 6. 18a) Yes. 18b) 2; house mgr., B.O. 
19) None. 20) Pvt. 26) No. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Newport: 1) Newport Casino Theatre, 
Inc. 2) 25 mi. Providence. 3) Sara 
Stamm, 1674 Broadway, N.Y. 19, N.Y. 
4) 1927; 6/28-9/11. 5) 600; $1-$3. 6a) 
Prosc. 6b) 2; 1. 7) Yes; Yes. 8) Yes; 3. 
g) Yes; c. 8. 10) 11; 8. 15) 14. 16) Yes. 
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17) 15. 18a) Sometimes. 18b) Depends. 
19a) None. 19b) $25-$30. 20) Pvt. 21) 


Yes. 22a) Living exp. 22b) No. 23) 
2-M.A., 3 others. 26) No. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Custer: 1) Black Hills Playhouse. 2) 
Custer State Park, S.D. 3) Warren M. 
Lee, Univ. of S$, Dakota, Vermillion, S.D. 
4) 1946; 6/23-8/30. 5) 150; $1-$1.60. 6a) 
3/4 arena. 6b) 1; 0. 7) No; No. 8) No. 
g) Yes; 20-25. 13) 6; 60. 16) Yes. 17) 20. 
18a) No. 19a) $50. 19b) $17.50. 20) 
Dorm, 21) Yes; 10. 22a) Rm. & bd. 
22b) Yes. 23) 1-Ph.D., 3-M.A. 24) Same 
as 23. 25) Acting, Stgcraft, Design, Di- 
recting, Tech. Problems. 26) No. 


TENNESSEE 
Gatlinburg: 1) Gateway Stock Co. 2) 
40 mi. Knoxville. 3) John Richards, 125 
W. 56 St., N. Y. 19, N.Y. 4) 1947; 10 wk. 
5) 200; $1.25. 6a) Prosc. 6b) 1; 0. 7) No; 
No. 8) No. 9) Yes; 11. 12) 5; 12. 16) 
No. 17) Only students of Am. Acad. Dr. 


Arts. 18a) No. 19a) None. 19b) $25. 
20) Dorm. 21) No. e22b) Could be. 
23) 1-M.A., 1-B.S., 1 other. 26) Yes. 


27) Repertory system. 


VERMONT 
Dorset: 1) Caravan Theatre. 2) Dor- 
set. 3) Fred Carmichael, 314 Pelhamdale 
Av., Pelham, N.Y. 4) 1949; 10 wk. 5) 
215; $1-$1.65. 6a) Prosc. 6b) 1; 0. 7) 
No; No. 8) No. g) Yes; 6. 16) Yes. 17) 
6-acting; 3-tech. 18) No. 1ga) None. 


1gb) $30. 20) Dorm. 21) Yes; 1 male. 
23) 3. 26) No. 
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Weston: 1) Weston Playhouse. 2) 130 
mi. Boston. (Also Woodstock & Brattle- 
boro.) 3) Harlan F. Grant, 4 Arlington 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 4) 1937; 6/20-9/7. 
5) 250; $1.20-$2. 6a) Prosc. 7) No; No. 
8) No. g) Yes; 20. 15) 53. 16) Yes. 17) 
10. 18a) No. 19a) None. 19b) $22. 20) 
Dorm. 23) 6. 26) No. 


VIRGINIA 


Abingdon: 1) Barter Academy of Dra- 
matic Arts. 2) Bristol 13 mi. 3) Robert 
Porterfield (above address). 4) 1932; 
6/14-9/4. 5) 400; $1.80. 6a) Prosc. 6b) 
2; 1. 7) Yes; No. 8) No. 9) Yes; varies. 
10) 10; 7. 16) Yes. 18a) No. 19b) $30. 


20) Dorm. 21) No. 22b) No. 23) 1 
LL.D., 1 M.A., 2 B.A., 1 other. 26) No. 
Virginia’ Beach: 1) Theatre-Go- 


Round. 2) 17 mi. Norfolk. 3) Miss Les- 
ley Savage, Theatre-Go-Round, Virginia 
Beach, Va. 4) 1950. 5) 400; $1.80-$2.40. 
6a) Arena tent. 6b) 1; 0. 7) Yes; No. 8) 
No. g) Yes; 10. 10) 10; 6. 15) 40. 16) 
Yes. 17) 10. 18a) Yes. 18b) 2; B.O., Pub. 
iga) None. igb) $30. 20) Dorm. 21) 
Yes; See 18b. 22a) Rm. & bd. 22b) No. 
23) 2-M.A., 2-B.A., 1-B.S. 26) No. 


WISCONSIN 


Appleton: 1) Attic Theatre. 2) 100 
mi. Milwaukee. 3) Ted Cloak, i122 N. 
Union St., Appleton, Wis. 4) 1950; 
7/10-9/1. 5) 300; 65c-$1.25. 6a) Arena. 
6b) 0; 0. 7) No; No. 8) No. g) Yes; 45 
(mostly community). 13) 4; 6. 18a) No. 
19) None. 26) No. 


AN AETA FILE OF STAGE 
LIGHTING THESES 


LELAND H. WATSON 


Graduate students have produced a 
surprisingly large quantity of valuable 
research in the field of stage lighting 
through the medium of theses and dis- 
sertations. Unfortunately most of this 
material lies largely dormant in our 
college and university libraries. ‘There 
are several reasons: (1) a certain amount 
of time, effort, and correspondence is 
involved in the physical process of ob- 
taining a copy of a graduate study 
through inter-library loan, and most 
drama teachers already have schedules 
affording too little time for the pursuit of 
personal research; (2) graduate studies 
are listed in the journals annually, but 
complete lists of all studies over a period 
of years in a selected subject area are 
not readily at hand; (3) many graduate 
studies, it must be admitted, contain 
some “padding” and often an overly- 
lengthy exposition of the purpose and 
procedure employed. Thus, the perti- 
nent data and conclusions of potential 
interest to an advanced student of the 
field frequently constitute only a few 
pages of the total graduate study. 


To help circumvent these factors in 
the research area of stage lighting, I have 
compiled for AETA a complete listing 


Mr. Watson heads the Lighting Thesis Investi- 
gation of the AETA Technical Developments 
Project. He is a lighting designer with CBS-TV 
in New York City and co-author with Joel E. 
Rubin of a forthcoming volume entitled The- 
atrical Lighting Practice. 


of graduate research on this topic. A 
copy of most of these theses has been 
obtained on microfilm. It is the eventual 
aim of this Project to offer in concise 
form (for the Journal or a similar AETA 
publication) an abstract of the currently 
pertinent factual information contained 
therein. Such a condensation should 
bring further credit to the individual 
authors (and their parent institutions), 
as well as disseminate more widely the 
largely neglected results of their efforts. 


This project has been conducted on 
behalf of the AETA Technical Develop- 
ments Project under the successive chair- 
manships of Walter Stainton, Herbert 
Philippi, James H. Miller, and Joel E. 
Rubin. The titles of sixty-one graduate 
studies are appended. At this writing, 
I have copies of fifty-two on microfilm. 
The useful information has been ab- 
stracted from thirty-two studies. Since 
a careful reading and an evaluated ab- 
straction of each thesis is a time-consum- 
ing undertaking, the Project will not be 
completed in toto for some time to come. 

However, many individuals have ex- 
pressed interest in the publication now 
of the list of studies dealing with light- 
ing originally presented at the Cincin- 
nati convention. This list is appended 
with the hope that AETA members will 
assist by sending any corrections or ad- 
ditions to; L. H. Watson, 421 East 50th 
Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


— 
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A secondary motivation for this Pro- 
ject was a desire to survey stage lighting 
research to discover: (1) the components 
of the more valuable studies as a guide 
toward standards for future research in 
lighting; and (2) areas of the field which 
have been “over-researched” as well as 
those which seem to merit further in- 
vestigation. On the basis of an inter- 
mittent five-year study of thirty-two grad- 
uate studies, I am presenting here a brief 
evaluation. The opinions offered are 
entirely my own and not necessarily 
those of either the Technical Develop- 
ments Project or AETA. It is hoped 
that these opinions, offered midway in 
the total Project, may be of some value 
as a guide toward even better selection 
of research topics by future students of 
stage lighting. 

Very few of the histories of stage light- 
ing utilize primary source material. The 
few which do are of real value. The 
history of lighting has also been over- 
worked as a thesis topic with entirely 
too much student regurgitation of fac- 
tual data readily obtainable from stand- 
ard, basic printed sources and with very 
little analytical interpretation of the 
facts often pirated without proper credit 
to the source. Unless lighting histories 
are to be considered research exercises de- 
void of any original contribution to 
scholarship, they should in my opinion 
usually be guided toward fuller utiliza- 
tion of a multitude of untapped primary 
source materials (old journals, manu- 
scripts, newspapers, magazines, prompt 
books, play bills, etc.) and toward more 
complete interpretation of the facts 
collected. 


Surveys of the quantity and type of 
lighting instruments available to schools 
in specific areas and/or equipment 
“specifications” for the “typical second- 
ary school” have presented useful and 
often definitive portraits of actual field 
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conditions. The “specifications-lists-and- 
suggestions for purchase” studies, how- 
ever, invariably remain gathering dust 
in collegiate libraries rather than serving 
their intended purpose of guiding the- 
atre groups toward better physical 
facilities. An exception is the graduate 
study which concurrently involves the 
actual physical rebuilding or improve- 
ment of a specific theatre plant. 

There should in my view be more 
studies of color. Those thus far presented 
are of considerable value. The same may 
be said about graduate studies of pro- 
jected scenery, projection techniques, 
projection equipment, and cycloramas. 
Several theses have analyzed methods of 
teaching lighting and course content. 
These deserve wider circulation. They 
are scholarly contributions in an area 
which justifies further research. This 
also applies to studies of lighting equip- 
ment analysis and design. 


Those theses which investigate switch- 
boards and control units have also had 
a certain value. Most additional work in 
this area belongs more logically in the 
hands of mature electronics engineers 
rather than students. Those theses con- 
cerned with the lighting practices of 
specific production types (opera, arena, 
outdoor, etc.) are of much practical 
value. Other specialized areas of lighting 
practice await similarly definitive work. 


As of this writing, my personal con- 
clusions are that future thesis topics can 
be of the greatest value if directed to- 
ward further research in color, pro- 
jections, teaching techniques, studies of 
lighting theory, and analysis of lighting 
for specialized types of production, i.e., 
television, display, ballet, opera, pup- 
petry, etc. Further investigation of the 
history of stage lighting, of switchboards 
and control, and suggested equipment 
layouts should be approached with great 
caution. 
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THE CURRENT AETA FILE OF 
STAGE LIGHTING THESES 


Theses Now on File, on Microfilm 


Allison, William H., A Graphic Survey of Stage 
Lighting. M. F. A. Yale Univ. 19532. 

Barsness, Lawrence, The Relationship of Stage 
Lighting Sources and Methods to Acting Style 
in Theatres, 1850 to 1915. M. A. Univ. of 
Oregon. 1950. 

Bauer, Mary V., The Science and Art of “Light” 
Painting for the Stage: A Study of What Color 
Does to Color, M. A. Northwestern Univ. 1928. 

Brink, C. L., Specifications for Stage Lighting 
Equipment for a University Theatre. M. A. 
State Univ. of Iowa. 1932. 

Bullock, Robert Woods, A Laboratory Method 
Applied to Stage Lighting. M. F. A. Yale 
Univ. 1948. 

Chase, Eleanor Sarah, A Budget Plan for the 
Purchase of Stage Scenery and Lighting Equip- 
ment for the Small High School. M. A. Mich. 
State College. 1944. 

Commons, Milton, Stage Lighting and Illumina- 
tion, Design, and Environment. M. A. Univ. 
of Kansas. 1950. 

Cox, William D., Jr., A Study of Problems In- 
volved in Lighting the Negro Actor on the 
Stage. M. A. Tenn. A. and I. State College. 
1951. 

Dace, Wallace, Stage Lighting in the Opera 
House. M. F. A. Yale Univ. 1948. 

Dale, Hazel Genevieve, Audience Reactions to 
Different Degrees of Illumination Applied to 
a Scene from “Twelfth Night.” M. A. State 
Univ. of Iowa. 1940. 

Davis, Jed Horatio, A Critical Survey of the 
Stage Lighting Equipment in the High Schools 
of Minnesota. M. A. Univ. of Minn. 1949. 

Dewey, Walter S., The Use of Dyed Cellulose 
Acetate and Methyl Methocrylate as Color 
Media. M. A. State Univ. of Iowa. 1947. 

, An Experimental Study of the Use of 
Visual Aids in Teaching Stage Lighting. Ph.D. 
State Univ. of Iowa. 1952. 

Draegert, Gayland L., 4 Measurement of Visual 
Acuity in Lighting the Actor’s Face. M. A. 
State Univ. of Iowa. 1937. 

Fear, Arthur J., The Design and Execution of 
the Lighting for Paul Green’s “Johnny John- 
son.” M. A. State Univ. of Iowa. 1939. 

Felton, John G., Jr., Optimum Level of Illumi- 
nation for Maximum Visual Efficiency in the 
Theatre. M. A. State Univ. of Iowa. 1938. 

Griffiths, Bruce, Arena Lighting. A Survey. 
M. F. A. Yale Univ. 1951. 


Grout, Homer, The Adequacy of Colorado High 
School Auditoriums, Stages, and Stage Equip- 
ment for the Purpose of Play Production. 
M. A. Univ. of Denver. 1945. 

Hamilton, John L., Stage Lighting in American 
Theatres Between 1800 and 1850. M. A. Univ. 
of Minn. 1941. 

Hardman, Stuart Floyd, Auto-transformer Dim- 
mers for Stage Light Control in Intimate Am- 
ateur Theatres. M. A. Univ. of Wash. 1949. 

Harris, Elizabeth, An Analysis and Recommen- 
dations of Secondary School Theatre Facilities 
in New York City. M. F. A. Yale Univ. 1944. 

Hearn, G. Edward, An Experimental Study of 
the Efficiencies and Adaptability of Fresnel 
Lenses. M. A. State Univ. of Iowa. 1940. 


Heckert, Floyd H., The Minimum Equipment 
Needed for the All-Purpose High School Stage. 
M. F. A. Ohio Univ. 1952. 

Held, McDonald Watkins, The Use of the Lime- 
light in the English and American Theatres 
from 1825 to 1900. M. A. Northwestern Univ. 
1937- 

Huntley, Stirling, Preferences of Theatre Audi- 
ences with Regard to Background Color. M. S. 
Univ. of Calif., Los Angeles. 1949. 

Jewett, William A., Jr., Stage Skies. M. F. A. 
Yale Univ. 1948. 

Kenna, James Gratton, A Project in Functional 
Staging and Lighting. M. A. Univ. of Denver. 
1948. 

Kleiner, Anne May, A Lighting Layout for High 
School Auditoriums and Stages: Basic Stand- 
ards and Minimum Specifications. M. F. A. 
Yale Univ. 1942. 

Klopot, Henry Adams, The Distribution and 
Form of Light in Space. M. F. A. Yale Univ. 
1941. 

Kuney, Clark G., Jr., An Experiment to Deter- 
mine the Influence of Colored Light on Audi- 
ence Reaction to Scenes from Plays. M. A. 
State Univ. of Iowa. 1940. 

Kyvig, Edward, A Technique for the Elimina- 
tion of Distortion from Projected Images in 
Stage Lighting. M. A. State Univ. of Iowa. 
1937- 

Lown, Charles R., Jr., A Technical Method of 
Removing Distortion from Lens Projections. 
M. A, State Univ. of Iowa. 1945. 


Lutton, Richard Robert, Inexpensive Homebuilt 
Lighting Equipment for the Low Budget The- 
atre. M. A. State Univ. of Towa. 1950. 
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Mahovlick, Frank Ricardo, Influences of Arti- 
ficial Illumination Upon the Theatre. M. A. 
Univ. of So. Calif. 1951. 

Marks, Lawrence, A Survey of Types of Stage 
Lighting Control and a Design for a Control 
Board for Bryan Hall at the State College of 
Washington. M. A. Washington State College. 
1952. 

McCormic, Ralph, Lighting Equipment for X- 
Hall Theatre, Univ. of Texas. M. A. Stanford 
Univ. 1949. 

Mellinger, Maxon, The Evolution of Stage 
Lighting in America Since 1850. M. A. Univ. 
of So. Calif. 1930. 

Osgood, Chester W., Light as an Element of 
Design in the Evolution of the Stage Setting 
in the Late Nineteenth Century. M. A. State 
Univ. of Iowa. 1931. 

Papousek, Mary Lou, Lighting Plan for the 
Auditorium of St. Mary’s College, Oanier, 
Kansas (Xavier Auditorium). M. A. Stanford 
Univ. 1948. 

Pedrey, Charles Paul, The Design of Control 
Boards and Selection of Lighting Equipment 
for High School Stages. M. A. State Univ. of 
Iowa, 1934. 

Peirce, James Franklin, Audience Reactions to 
Certain Primary Colors of Light on Actor’s 
Faces in Dramatic Scenes. M. A. State Univ. 
of Iowa. 1942. 

Ramey, Howard Louis, The Community Thea- 
tre: Equipping the Stage. M. F. A. Yale 
Univ. 1950. 

Reid, Anthony, The Development of Stage 
Lighting and Its Application to a Problem in 
Scenic Design Entailing the Use of A Unit Set 
for the Staging of Six Plays Comprising a 
Cross Section of English Drama. M. A. Col- 
lege of the Pacific. 1947. 

Reynolds, Lavern Lillard, Use of the Linnebach 
Projector for Scenic Projection. M. A. Stan- 
ford Univ. 1950. 

Rose, Forrest Hobart, A History of Stage Light- 
ing. M. A. Ohio Wesleyan Univ. 1929. 

Roylance, Aaron Alma, The Development of 
Intensity and Intensity Control in Stage Light- 
ing. M. F. A. Univ. of Utah. 1947. 

Rubin, Joel E., Theatrical Production in Open- 
Air Theatres. M. F. A. Yale Univ. 1951. 
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Snegoff, Mark, Color and Light. M. A. Univ. of 
Calif., Los Angeles. 1951. 

Strawcutter, Clair, A Study of the Physical Prin- 
ciples and Mechanical Equipment Employed’ 
in Present-Day Theatrical Lighting. M. A.. 
Univ. of Wash. 1951. 

Walker, John A., The Function of Stage Light- 
ing in Changing Concepts of Stage Design.. 
Ph.D. Cornell Univ. 1951. 

, Stage Lighting Apparatus in England 
and America During the Nineteenth Century. 
M. A. Univ. of North Carolina. 1938. 

Waters, Walter Kenneth, Jr., Early Uses of Elec- 
tricity for the Theatre, 1880-1900. M. A. Stan- 
ford Univ. 1951. 

Weese, Stanley Albert, Gas Lighting on the Eng- 
lish and American Stages During the roth 
Century. M. A. Univ. of Ill. 1950. 

Wilhelm, Dan L., The History of the Illumina- 
tion of the Stage from the Beginning of the 
Drama to 1890. M. A. Northwestern Univ. 
1928. 

Wolff, Fred M., Electrical Means of Varying the 
Intensity of an Incandescent Lamp. M. F. A. 
Yale Univ. 1935. 

Copies not yet obtained: 

Comerford, Sister M. Abrosine, The Influence of 
Light in Drama, Greek Period to the Present.. 
M. A. Catholic Univ. 1952. 

Currie, Dean N., An Outline of an Elementary 
Course in Stage Lighting. Part I. M. A. Car- 
negie Inst. of Technology. 1931. 

(Library cannot locate a copy.) 

Dolch, Catherine, A History of Stage Lighting. 
M. A. Univ. of Mich. 1929. 

(Not available from Speech Dept.) 

Moore, John L., Projected Scenery—Static and 
Dynamic—Its Uses and Limitations. M. A. 
Syracuse Univ. 1952. 

Scanga, Richard V., The Psychology of Lighting 
and Color as it Pertains to Stage Lighting 
with Emphasis on the Director’s Viewpoint. 
M. A. Carnegie Inst. of Technology. 19532. 

Weiss, David W., Jr., The Application and an 
Evaluation of PAR-38 and R-4o Lamps and 
Accessories in Low Budget Non-Professional 


Theatrical Production. M. A. Univ. of Wisc.. 


1951. 
(Not available for loan.) 
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THE NEW YORK CONVENTION 


DAVID G. SCHAAL* 


The multitude of AETA members 
who looked forward to and attended 
the New York Convention were not dis- 
appointed. They found that the pro- 
gram which the Vice-President had 
planned was just as good in execution 
as it had looked on paper. They found 
pleasure in renewing old friendships and 
making new ones. And they found that 
New York was still New York. 


This latter fact was a source of con- 
sternation to some and delight to others. 
For the First City is also the proud pos- 
sessor of many fine museums, art galler- 
ies, and stores; and not incidentally, 
perhaps, it also functions as the hub 
of radio, TV, and professional theatre 
activity in America. When you add 
these things to a convention program 
that made a real attempt to provide 
“something for everybody,” it is not dif- 
ficult to understand how the convention- 
goer needed either a strong will power 
or a strong constitution. 


David G. Schaal is on the staff of the Depart- 
ment of Speech and Drama at Cornell Univer- 
sity. 

*While assuming full responsibility for this 
interpretation, the writer would like to ac- 
knowledge the help of the following who served 
as observers at the meetings: Clara Behringer, 
University of Illinois; George Crepeau, Cornell 
University; Elsie M. Donnelly, State University 
of New York, Potsdam; Harold V. Gould, Ran- 
dolph-Macon Woman’s College; John Hruby, 
Macon Little Theatre; Roderick Robertson, Cor- 
nell University; Alfred O. Wilkinson, State Uni- 
versity of New York, Potsdam. 


Speech and Drama in a Free Society 
Monday’s opening meeting, a general 
session jointly sponsored by SAA and 
AETA, got the convention off and run- 
ning in an auspicious manner. Bower 
Aly, representing SAA, spoke first on 
“Speech in the Service of Tyranny and 
Freedom.” Decrying the “strange times 
in America” that have led us from 
“guilt by doubt” to “guilt by associa- 
tion” and finally to “guilt by contro- 
versy,” Aly declared that we should be 
alarmed at proposals to abridge the 
Bill of Rights and nullify the Fifth 
Amendment by law. “This is tyranny 
to ask a man to convict himself.” After 
posing the rhetorical question: “Is a 
system of tyranny or a system of freedom 
best adapted to the survival of this 
Republic?” Aly developed a strong plea 
for resistance to tyranny as being best 
for the individual as well as the country. 
AETA’s John Gassner followed with 
an impressive discussion of “The The- 
atre Arts in a Free Society.” Contending 
that integrity and a free theatre are 
possible only in a free society, Gassner 
maintained that we should guard against 
complacency and match our faith with 
endeavor, for “as goes society, so goes 
the theatre.” We need have no doubts. 
Juri Jelagin’s Taming of the Arts re- 
veals how totalitarianism works in the 
arts. Perhaps we should ask ourselves 
three questions: “How big or small are 
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the pressures on us? How much have we 
been repressed or intimidated? How 
have our policies been affected?” Re- 
minding us that freedom of theatre has 
never been unlimited and that we should 
not confuse the impediments and de- 
tractions of a free society with the 
“strangulation of totalitarianism,” Gass- 
ner concluded that we must be vigilant 
for our fundamental freedoms nonethe- 
less. He asked his audience to remember 
that theatre has its own measures to 
fight intolerance: “We can educate, we 
can oppose, and we have a privilege and 
an obligation to do so.” 

After Gassner’s challenge, it seemed 
almost a sin of omission that this con- 
vention nowhere else considered the 
problems of freedom and tyranny in re- 
lation to our work. 


The New Play 

Samuel Selden’s Monday afternoon 
general session on The New Play played 
to an SRO audience and aroused con- 
siderable comment among convention- 
goers. 

Arthur Miller, substituting for Moss 
Hart, was the first speaker. It was his 
contention that Broadway cannot afford 
the financial risk of producing the un- 
seasoned play; therefore, it is unques- 
tionably up to the subsidized campus 
theatres to assume the lead in encourag- 
ing and developing the playwrights of 
the country by producing their scripts. 
Miller believes that the college and uni- 
versity theatres have much to gain and 
little to risk in such a program. 

The “unknown playwright” turned 
eut to be Arnold Schulman, a former 
North Carolina student whose writing 
won for him an Arts of the Theatre 
Foundation Award and a summer pro- 
duction by the Theatre Guild at West- 
port. With a number of author credits 
in radio, TV, and films, Schulman con- 
fessed that he no longer has much in- 
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clination to write for the stage since he 
can now earn a respectable living with- 
out the anguishing uncertainties of the 
Broadway commodity market. 


AETA President Barnard Hewitt 
opened the panel discussion on “The 
Need for New Scripts and the Means 
for Their Production.” His view was 
that campus theatres, in principle, con- 
cur on the desirability of producing 
new plays, but that they find good ones 
difficult to secure. He thought that a 
central agency is needed to gather, 
screen, select, publicize, and distribute 
good manuscripts. Furthermore, the op- 
portunities presented by test produc- 
tions need to be “sold” to play agents 
and authors themselves. Sara Spencer 
maintained that the problem of find- 
ing suitable material for Children’s 
Theatre productions is even more acute 
because the existing catalog of accept- 
able plays is an accumulation of only 
twenty-five years and there are no es- 
tablished ‘“‘classics” to fall back on. 


Sounding the position of the unsub- 
sidized community theatre, John Wray 
Young maintained that while his type of 
theatre is more than ever in need of 
the new play—since the Broadway source 
is steadily diminishing—it is at the 
same time unable to afford the box- 
office risk of doing plays completely 
unknown to the community-theatre au- 
dience. Theresa Helburn recounted the 
encouragement that the Theatre Guild 
has offered young writers through sem- 
inars and monetary aids. Howard Lind- 
say, currently president of the New 
Dramatists Committee, implied that if 
playwriting talent such as Schulman’s 
persisted it would eventually be recog- 
nized in spite of the economic stringen- 
cies connected with production in New 
York. George McCalmon, substituting 
for George Savage, concluded the gen- 
eral session with his “Challenge to 
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AETA.” Many of the constituents of 
AETA, he insisted, have the resources 
to help the new playwright without in- 
juring their reputation or sacrificing 
their season’s gain. 

At the Wednesday afternoon follow- 
up session on The New Play, Selden 
seconded Hewitt’s statement that more 
new plays would be produced if meri- 
torious ones were accessible, and Mich- 
aela O'Hara mentioned that plans for a 
central clearing and distributing agency 
were included among the projects of 
the New Dramatists Committee. G. Ed- 
ward Hearn insisted that the only an- 
swer to the “new play problem’ was 
for AETA members to commit them- 
selves to a policy of including a set 
number of new plays in their produc- 
tion season and then to fill these commit- 
ments with the best scripts available; if 
educational theatre waits for the “per- 
fect” mew script to come along, he 
cautioned, the movement to improve 
playwriting in this country can only re- 
gress. This was a more realistic voice 
than some that were heard; and it was 
a good place to call a halt. 


More Theatre for More People 

If this convention crowd was vitally 
interested in the subject of “new plays,” 
it was also aroused by the idea of More 
Theatre for More People, because ex- 
actly twenty-four hours later the same 
room was again filled to capacity to hear 
a discussion on this subject chaired by 
William P. Halstead. The chairman’s 
decision to omit the originally scheduled 
paper by Glenn Hughes rather than 
have someone else read it allowed more 
time for the other speakers. 

Valentine Windt was both entertain- 
ing and informative as he traced the 
origin and development of the activity 
which has resulted in the University 
of Michigan's operation of a professional 
stock company for five weeks each year. 
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The audience was delighted with Windt’s 
recommendation that the director of 
such a company should practice “strong 
minded tolerance and charming aggres- 
sion.” 

The second speaker of this “more the- 
atre” session was Willard Swire, who 
was representing both Actors Equity and 
ANTA. In view of this duality of rep- 
resentation Swire suggested that a sub- 
stitute title might be: “Two Headed 
Boy Meets the Professors.” In the first 
portion of his talk Mr. Swire presented 
some much needed clarification of offi- 
cial policies regarding the employment 
of Equity members in conjunction with 
student actors in college and university 
theatres or in summer stock companies 
operated by the schools. Then, speaking 
as the representative of ANTA, Swire 
said that this organization cannot be all 
things to all men, that it must tackle a 
single objective at a time, and that the 
logical place to start was with the pro- 
fessional theatre. Nobody seemed to 
disagree. 

Florida Friebus, standing in for Mar- 
garet Webster, did an excellent job of 
detailing and concretizing the term “Off- 
Broadway Theatre.” The fruits of her 
research are to be found elsewhere in 
this issue. The final speaker of the ses- 
sion was Lawrence Langner, who be- 
lieves that theatre must have Shake- 
speare just as music must have Bee- 
thoven, and that we must teach our 
actors to speak English. The American 
Shakespearean Festival and Academy has 
been formed to meet these demands, and 
it needs all the money it can get. This 
meeting, probably planned for the pur- 
pose of improving relations between 
educational and professional groups, 
was, on the whole, a good one. Hal- 
stead’s introductions were the best heard 
at the convention. 

But the idea of more theatre for more 
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people did not stop with this general 
session. Certainly the Community The- 
atre section jointly sponsored by AETA 
and NTC reinforced the doctrine in a 
very particular way. Despite the fact 
that this meeting took place on the 
afternoon of the last day, it was well 
attended and aroused much audience 
response. 

After an exchange of greetings be- 
tween AETA President Barnard Hewitt 
and NTC President Frederick McCon- 
nell, Theodore Viehman, chairman of 
the section, introduced Monroe Lipp- 
man, who dealt with the subject: “Com- 
munity Theatre: Entertainment and/or 
Education.” Starting with the assump- 
tion that the first duty of community 
theatre, or any theatre, is to entertain 
the public with good productions of 
good plays, Mr. Lippman supported 
the argument that community theatres 
are doing just this. He justified their 
reliance on Broadway hits and said that 
although community theatres have no 
divine obligation to produce new plays, 
figures show that they do when good 
new scripts are available. 

Another veteran in the community- 
theatre field, Sidney Spayde of the Grand 
Rapids Civic Theatre, has come to the 
conclusion that college and university 
drama departments should specifically 
train personnel for community theatre 
work. In his paper, Mr. Spayde out- 
lined the direction such training should 
take (including a system of practical 
apprenticeship), and, in general, sug- 
gested a much closer contact and co- 
operation between universities and com- 
munity theatres. Hubert Heffner’s paper 
on “Community Theatre: A Genuine 
Cultural Institution” was read by Paul 
S. Hostetler. Mr. Heffner believes that 


we have the beginnings of a national 
theatre in the community and educa- 
tional theatres, but that the promise is 
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as yet largely unrealized. Our commun- 
ity theatres ought to be the instruments 
for the preservation of an American 
culture much as the Comedie Francaise 
is for the French culture. 

During the course of the panel dis- 
cussion which followed it became evi- 
dent that Mary Cattell, Mary Eva 
Duthie, Lee Norvelle, and Mary Virginia 
Heinlein all thought that “A Commun- 
ity Theatre Institute” would be a good 
thing, but were able to reach no def- 
inite agreement as to how it could best 
be developed. It would appear that this 
subject is one that might well be pur- 
sued further. 

Earlier on Wednesday another sec- 
tional meeting, somewhat differently 
connected with the concept of more 
theatre for more people, had met with 
an enthusiastic response from the good 
sized audience in attendance. This was 
the meeting which dealt with that newest 
beast or blessing of the entertainment / 
education world—Television. Chairman 
Barclay Leathem, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity; Ralph Steetle, Executive Di- 
rector of the Joint Committee on Tele- 
vision; James F. Macandrew, Director of 
Broadcasting, WNYE; Perry Wolff, Di- 
rector, CBS; and John C. Schwarzwalder, 
Station KUHT, University of Houston, 
each had interesting and worth-while 
things to say. But it remained for Albert 
McCleery, Executive Producer, NBC, 
really to stir the audience with his talk 
entitled, “The Fault, Dear Brutus. . . .” 


Whether they agreed with him or 
not, McCleery made the audience sit 
up and take notice. A telegraphic sum- 
mary of his speech might go something 
like this: Television will be classed with 
the wheel and the atom bomb. It will 
become the single greatest force in Amer- 
ican life. Men who can write television 
scripts will mold the opinion of the 
future. The jobs for creative minds are 
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unlimited. Quantity we will have, qual- 
ity will be the job of the teachers of 
drama. Send to TV your brightest tal- 
ent, highly equipped. If we have cour- 
age television can be our Utopia. The 
reviewer for this session said: ‘This was 
an exciting meeting. ... : A master of 
persuasion, McCleery rebuilt in a few 
minutes the courage and faith in tele- 
vision which television itself has so ef- 
fectively destroyed.” One left the room 
with the feeling that educational theatre 
people dare not ignore the challenge of 
TV. 

Interest in more theatre for more 
peopie continued right down into the 
“Touring Project” meeting, with Harold 
J. Alford presiding. Attendance was 
small, but all agreed that the country 
is ripe for touring, provided that plays 
are carefully selected and the company 
is operated efficiently. 


Education in the Educational Theatre 

It seems entirely proper that a sizeable 
portion of each year’s convention should 
be given over to a consideration of pro- 
gress or problems of educational the- 
atre, as such. This year was no excep- 
tion. There were sectional meetings 
devoted to children’s, high-school, col- 
lege, and graduate theatre programs. 
And certainly in a very real sense these 
might also be considered as part of the 
theme of “more theatre for more 
people.” 

As President Hewitt mentioned in his 
remarks to the Business Meeting, Chil- 
dren’s Theatre this year became AETA’s 
first Division and “is operating efficient- 
ly.” Though the Division also has its 
own Conference meetings each year, it 
was represented at this convention by 
a sectional meeting, a project meeting, 
and a luncheon. 

The Children’s Theatre Conference 
meeting during the “Project” period on 
Wednesday morning considered the 
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problem: Resources of Children’s The- 
atre Actwities in a Community. The 
meeting was chaired by Robert E. 
Freidel. William Kolodney of the New 
York YM and YWHA, Rafaela ‘Toma- 
sone of the School for Creative Work in 
Brooklyn, Cinnabelle B. Morris of the 
Five Towns Music and Art Foundation, 
Inc. of Lawrence, N. Y., Louise Condit 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and 
Grace Walker of the National Recrea- 
tion Association each discussed the work 
that he was familiar with. All agreed 
that there were many resources available 
and that they should be used to develop 
and entertain children in both partici- 
pation and appreciation of such things 
as modern dance, acting, art, creative 
dramatics, and music. All of the pro- 
grams were sound and interesting but 
with the exception of one they all 
existed in or near metropolitan New 
York. To some members of the audience 
this hardly seemed representative enough 
for the title of the section and for the 
purposes of a national convention. 


The sectional meeting on Monday 
was entitled Dramatics in the Elemen- 
tary School Classroom and brought to- 
gether Aurand Harris, Alice V. Keliher, 
and Leland B. Jacobs under the chair- 
manship of Paul Kozelka. Members of 
the panel expressed surprise at what 
they considered a rather sparse attend- 
ance (approximately 100). To the re- 
viewer of this meeting it seemed that 
there was a difference of opinion be- 
tween panel members who advocated 
that creative dramatics be a tool for 
teaching subject matter and those who 
saw dramatics primarily as an imagina- 
tive experience, valuable in itself and 
definitely not a “cart horse.” The re- 
viewer wrote: “This discrepancy was 
not recognized nor discussed. I was 
disappointed that all persons acted as 
if complete agreement existed. Cer- 


tainly no one challenged or asked for 
clarification of either point of view.” 


But if apparent agreement pervaded 
the area of children’s theatre it was not 
so in the secondary-school field. ‘This 
group, which was restive at last year’s 
convention, continued to be so a year 
later. Approximately 140 (some stan- 
dees) attended the program entitled 
Administering the High School Program. 
It was an enthusiastic audience that 
heard Chairman Evelyn Konigsberg call 
on Arthur H. Ballet, Mildred C. Win- 
decker, and Oran Teague to discuss their 
approaches to this particular problem. 
After these papers the chairman intro- 
duced a panel discussion which involved 
Sister Margaret Mary, Herman Middle- 
ton, and Clarence Miller. A great many 
ideas were tossed into the forum for 
consideration, with the main difference 
of opinion developing around whether 
it was better to “sell a theatre program” 
to the administration, or to let a good 
program “sell itself.” Several contribu- 
tors emphasized the need for versatility 
in a high-school drama teacher, especial- 
ly as opposed to a university teacher. 
Applause broke out at several times 
during the meeting and there seemed 
to be little doubt that this group was 
ready for action. They broke up with 
a resolve to meet at the “Secondary- 
School Project” section in the interest 
of sharing problem-solving techniques. 
Whether the feeling is justified or not, 
the high-school representatives seem to 
feel that they are being neglected, and 
some of them, at least, are apparently 
getting a little bitter about it. In any 
case, the long-range program planning 
by and for the secondary-school group 
—noted by last year’s convention report- 
er as having been endorsed by those 
present with great enthusiasm—has ap- 
parently not been developed by the 
Project members. 
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In the specific area of the college the- 
atre program a small but fairly vocal 
group met on Wednesday morning to 
consider: Problems in Curriculum Build- 
ing. Lillian Voorhees, the chairman, 
said that the session would focus on the 
question which the 1953 committee 
members had felt to be most important, 
the question of a broader liberal arts 
program in theatre versus the so-called 
professional educational training. 

Lee Norvelle began the discussion by 
declaring that theatre training is best 
offered within a liberal arts context 
rather than in a program concentrating 
on theatre to the exclusion of important 
cultural subjects. Robert Reifsneider 
maintained that the objectives recog- 
nized for educational theatre at Penn- 
sylvania State University could not be 
achieved without adequate provision 
in the curriculum for practical work in 
the theatre. Elizabeth Kimberly spoke 
of the program at Carnegie Tech, where 
a balance between theory and practice 
and between the academic and theatre 
courses is sought. 

Probably the most challenging thesis 
of this particular meeting was that put 
forward by Harold Gould, who main- 
tained that theatre should be considered 
primarily as an instrument toward 
achieving a liberal education, and that 
this objective can at best be only im- 
perfectly realized if the intention is to 
have the student develop saleable the- 
atre skills. 

Discussion along this same general 
line developed at the sectional meeting 
which met under the direction of Frank 
McMullan to consider Basic Problems 
of the Graduate and _ Professional 
Program. Approximately 200 people 
jammed into the room where this ses- 
sion was held; there were standees and 
the crowd overflowed into the hall. 

B. Iden Payne led off by deploring the 
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use of the word “versus” in the title: 
“The Liberal Art vs. the Drama Major 
Background.” Cultural background plus 
technical proficiency are both needed to 
help the individual realize the full 
power of his personality. It is a com- 
bination that is desirable; it is a matter 
of balance between them. Another 
speaker, Gilmor Brown, gave a resumé 
of the program at the Pasadena Play- 
house, in which students are provided 
with experience in plays and theatrical 
styles of every age in western theatre 
from classical Greece to the present. 


But undoubtedly the strongest re- 
actions were provoked by two speakers 
who assumed unavowedly that the pro- 
fessional theatre is the normal goal of 
graduate work in theatre and that no 
special attention need be given to the 
requirements of the liberal arts teacher. 
The first of these was Charles Elson, 
professional stage designer and chair- 
man of the examining committee of the 
New York local stage designer’s union. 
He was critical of the schools’ tendency 
to send forth what he called unqualified 
people to seek jobs in theatre. Elson 
listed the qualities that he deemed es- 
sential for the theatre worker, and then 
went on to say that talent without ag- 
gressiveness is useless in the modern com- 
mercial theatre. It was his belief that 
the firebrands, the dissenters who assert 
themselves, are needed in the theatre 
today. 

This was prety strong meat and was 
followed by Louis Simon of the Ameri- 
can Theatre Wing, who argued “The 
Merits of the Non-Degree Program for 
Graduate and Professional Training.” 
Simon maintained that the non-degree 
program provides for a greater flexibility 
in the organization of training for future 
professional theatre workers than is pos- 
sible in the program leading to a degree. 
The disciplines of the liberal arts, fur- 
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thermore, are not those required in the 
development of the creative artist. Pro- 
fessional training needs to be carried on 
in a framework of actual professional 
work which the liberal arts theatre 
curricula cannot provide. 


The session was productive of some 
good points for students who look to- 
ward the professional theatre as the 
normal goal of their study. 


But material more generic to the 
typical graduate student or graduate 
program was dealt with in several other 
convention meetings. One of these was 
the section labeled Theatre Library and 
Dramatic Literatuze, which functioned 
under the guidance of George Freedley. 
A relatively small but attentive audience 
heard this discussion on books and their 
use. 

According to George L. Lewis, chil- 
dren’s theatre needs further publication 
to express its purposes, to proclaim its 
standards, and to provide technical 
handbooks for children and _ those 
trained to handle children. And Eliza- 
beth Burdick pronounced a_ further 
need for bibliography in the fields of: 
children’s theatre, theatre architecture, 
community theatre, and the adult edu- 
cation theatre program. Dealing with 
the subject of “Museum Techniques for 
Educational Theatre Personnel,’”’ Henry 
Wells advocated letting the theatre 
museum address the public without 
lowering standards. To accomplish this 
Wells suggested that the museum treat 
its subject from the angle of art, make 
it attractive to both the eye and the ear, 
use dramatic techniques in presenting 
the exhibits, and add variety to the local 
exhibit through loans from other mu- 
seums. 


Herbert Bergman’s paper on “Ameri- 
can Dramatic Theory” developed the 
idea that the theory of Hearn, Howard, 
Fitch, Harrigan, Boucicault, and Gil- 
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lette—that the drama must please the 
public—was a shortsighted one which 
produced only local color and external 
realism. The influence of Ibsen, who 
went beyond facile optimism to unmask 
evil, asserted itself, however, in the 
years just preceding World War I and 
accomplished much toward establishing 
a sound dramatic theory for America. 

Marchette Chute, Lloyd Morris, Rob- 
ert MacGregor, and Rosamond Gilder 
each contributed to a round table dis- 
cussion which emphasized among other 
things the present availability of excel- 
lent source materials in such repositories 
as the New York Public Library and 
the Metropolitan Museum. 

Theatre students, however, were prob- 
ably even more interested in William 
G. B. Carson’s Theatre History section, 
which featured a_ slide-illustrated talk 
on “Early Prompt Scripts on Film in the 
Ohio State University Theatre Collec- 
tion” by John H. McDowell and two 
well organized papers delivered by Al- 
bert E. Johnson and Robert Dierlam. 

In his discussion of “Dion Boucicault: 
Man and Fable,” Johnson left little 
doubt that he considered Boucicault an 
important influence on the American 
theatre. For instance, Boucicault was 
first to experiment with fireproof scenery 
and electric lighting effects. ‘The speaker 
also credited Boucicault with important 
mid-nineteenth-century directorial prin- 
ciples when he taught the profession how 
to direct crowds and stage spectacle long 
before the Duke of Saxe-Meiningen. 
Mr. Dierlam documented the origin and 
development of “The Vienna Volks- 
bithne: An Organized Audience as Pa- 
tron of Drama, 1906-1914” and con- 


cluded by suggesting that America might 
well consider something of a similar 
nature, beginning with an audience 
rather than a play. 

Delmar E. Solem’s Jnternational The- 
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atre section offered a considerable variety 
to those specifically interested in a survey 
of theatre in other countries. Betty 
McGee Vetter went backward in time 
to deal with “Three Centuries of Japa- 
nese Theatre,” but other speakers were 
concerned with the contemporary the- 
atre scene abroad. Going southward, 
Michael J. Karnis gave a “Report on 
the Theatre in Latin America.” “Re- 
cent Developments in the Theatre of 
Turkey” were discussed by David C. 
Stewart. Getting closer to home, John 
D. Mitchell brought the audience up 
to date on “Theatre of Western Europe, 
1953.’ William Brasmer bridged two 
continents when he shared the expe- 
rience of the “First College Tour of 
Britain” which the Denison University 
Theatre group made this year. 


The Elements of Production 

And this year’s convention was not 
without its meetings dealing with the 
various specific components of actual 
theatre production. One of the most 
interesting of these was the section 
planned by Juana de Laban around the 
topic Acting: The Function of Move- 
ment. This was an audio-visual session 
consisting of three demonstrations which 
played to an overflow, standee audience 
of approximately g00. In his introduc- 
tory remarks Bernard Beckerman de- 
clared that movement should be a part 
of the total design of the play, not mere- 
ly pantomime and gesture. Using a cut- 
ting from Odets’ Country Girl, Becker- 
man demonstrated three stages of move- 
ment rehearsal which it was hoped 
would underscore the relationships be- 
tween the two characters in the scene 
as well as the effect of their environ- 
ment. 

Paul Kozelka’s purpose was to show, 
through the acting of three translations 
of the same scene in Sophocles’ Electra, 
how the rhythm of words changes the 
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quality of the movement. The scene 
chosen involved speech and movement 
of the chorus, represented by three 
women. Each of the translations 
prompted the use of individual treat- 
ment in terms of group relationships, 
tempo of movement, directions of move- 
ment, and even use of costume. The 
final portion of the program was con- 
ducted by Alwin Nikolais of the Henry 
Street Playhouse, who demonstrated his 
contention that the actor can best de- 
velop the body instrument through ab- 
stract, non-literal movement exercises. 
The fundamental need is to get the 
actor to erase personal idiosyncrasies 
in movement in order (a) to develop a 
exible, pliable body instrument, and, 
when purpose is added, (b) to fill in the 
physical outline of his movement with 
emotional and mental substance. 


The actor also came in for mention at 
the joint luncheon when Clarence Der- 
went, President of ANTA, spoke on 
“Speech and the Actor.” Although Mr. 
Derwent seemed to wish to convey 
several separate ideas rather than a 
single major one, he achieved coherence. 
His wit, his vivid style, and his meticu- 
lous delivery (despite severe laryngitis) 
contributed to an effect of entertainment 
and inspiration which persons specializ- 
ing in public address should have found 
impressive. It is unfortunate that so 
few convention-goers (approximately 50) 
could find the gumption—or the $3.q,— 
to attend. It seems a shame to waste a 
speaker of Derwent’s ability and reputa- 
tion on so small an assemblage. 


On the other hand, a surprisingly 
large group filled the Penn Top North 
room to hear the speakers which Wal- 
ther R. Volbach had called together to 


discuss Direction: Musical Theatre. 


George R. Kernodle’s paper traced the 
parallel searches which Wagner and 
Appia made in an effort to find a unify- 
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ing force that would clearly reveal the 
soul state. Wagner reached the conclu- 
sion that it must be the orchestra while 
Appia decided in favor of light. In the 
present-day theatre both of these forces 
are used with great effect. 

In his speech on “The Training of 
Singers for the Stage,’” Leonard ‘Treash 
suggested the sensible proposition that 
despite the stylistic necessities of opera, 
singers should train in spoken drama as 
well as in voice training. He then out- 
lined a definite procedure for training 
in an opera class. In a somewhat ram- 
bling but very interesting discussion 
Douglas Moore suggested that there is 
a change of intellectual climate that 
foretells an awakening interest in opera. 
Then, taking the three men who are 
important in the development of opera 
—the librettist, the composer, and the 
director—Moore discussed some of the 
problems that each might face, and the 
training that each would require. 


Along with these sections on acting 
and directing there was also a meeting 
on Experimental Aesthetics of the The- 
atre, which was, of course, largely con- 
cerned with that other important ele- 
ment of production, the audience. The 
gist of this meeting might be summed 
up in Harold Seashore’s insistence that 
the well-trained student must approach 
the fine arts by methods of science and 
that any experience in the fine arts is 
amenable to scientific treatment, ie., a 
controlled specific 
than heretofore employed by poets and 
philosophers. But there are two sides 
to every question; and the reporter for 
this meeting felt that “the variables both 
as regards the arts of the theatre and 
the audiences before which these arts 
are presented are so nearly infinite that 
the failure of the experiments is pre- 
determined.” 


observation more 
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Two meetings concerned with the 
technical side of the theatre were both 
termed “very practical” and were re- 
ceived with keen interest by capacity 
audiences. One of these was the section 
on Costume, which dealt in down-to- 
earth terms with almost every phase of 
the subject. The other was a Project 
meeting on Color in the Theatre, which 
discussed two new plastic materials that 
are very satisfactory as light mediums 
because they do not fade, do not need 
color frames, and are light and easily 
handled. This program was further 
highlighted by Ralph M. Evans’ slide 
lecture on “The Expressiveness of 
Color.” 


A Reporter’s Brief Note 
At the beginning of this report I said 


that this convention made a real at- 
tempt to provide “something for every- 
body.” It did. But the net result may 
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have been that it provided too much 
for anybody. Scarcely anyone would 
deny that there was a rushed, crammed- 
in feeling about most meetings. It was 
an almost continuous race against the 
clock. As one observer put it: “If we 
believe in leisurely group exploration of 
a problem, we will probably not find 
it at such a convention.” For, as Jack 
Morrison pointed out at the official Con- 
vention Critique, the most commonly 
overheard remarks were: “We were just 
beginning to get somewhere” and “We 
almost got to the point.” 

This is obviously an old problem, as 
a succession of AETA Convention Chair- 
men are only too well aware. In any 
case, with our first non-city convention 
coming up in East Lansing next August, 
perhaps we can really change the atmos- 
phere on this occasion and plan a some- 
what more leisurely and less frenetic 
program. 
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PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


This has been a normal year for AET A. 
Our forces have been deployed on many 
fronts, as the list of Projects and Com- 
mittees indicates; and as usual our 
accomplishments have been consider- 
able. I have space to report only some 
of what seem the most important. 


AETA has taken additional strides in extend- 
ing and cementing our relations with theatre 
and theatre organizations abroad. Isabel Burger 
and John D. Mitchell represented us at the 
International Theatre Conference of ITI at the 
Hague in June, and Mr. Mitchell attended as 
observer the meeting of the International Ama- 
teur Theatre Association held simultaneously. 
As a result, AETA has joined IATA, and this 
should be most helpful in the efforts of our 
International Touring Project and of the Chil- 
dren’s Theatre Conference to send university 
productions abroad. U. S. Theatre Survey, 
edited by Henry Schnitzler, and designed for 
distribution abroad, is nearing completion. Over- 
seas posts of the U. S. State Department have 
indicated that they can distribute about 3800 
copies of this pamphlet when it is ready. Two 
hundred sample copies of Educational Theatre 
Journal have been distributed to the State 
Department’s 200 odd overseas Information 
Centers, and the Centers are being circularized 
to discover how many wish subscriptions. 


At the request of Rosamond Gilder, AETA set 
up a Theatre Panel for the Fourth National 
UNESCO Conference held at the University 
of Minnesota in September. John T. Dugan ar- 
ranged the program and Frank Whiting pre- 
sided. Relations with the British Drama League 
have been established during the year by corre- 
spondence, and we have the first fruit in the 
attendance of Henzie Martin Browne at this 
convention, representing her husband, E. Mar- 
tin Browne, Director of the British Drama 
League. I hope this is only the beginning of 
a long and close association between two or- 
ganizations which have so much in common. 
As chairman of the International Liaison and 
ITI Project, John T. Dugan has been responsi- 
ble for many of the accomplishments in this 
field and has been helpful in connection with 
all of them. 


On the national level, we have been concern- 
ed with two matters of federal law which may 
affect us all. Through Rose Robison Cowen and 
Father G. V. Hartke, AETA has given advice 
and support to Representative Charles R. 
Howell in his efforts to establish a Federal 
Fine Arts Commission concerned with theatre 
among the other arts. We have been concerned 
too with the federal tax on theatre admissions, 
and action on this matter has been taken by 
the Association at this convention. Our agree- 
ment with University Productions, Inc. to sup- 
ply it with the best dramatic writing from the 
colleges and universities promises to help young 
writers find a market as well as to provide 
AETA with a new source of income. 


The first “Directory of Nonprofessional Com- 
munity Theatres in the United States,” com- 
piled by our Theatre and Adult Education Proj- 
ect under Mary Eva Duthie, was published in 
the May ETJ and is available in reprint. The 
long-needed history of AETA by Clara Behrin- 
ger and William Halstead was published in 
the October ETJ and is available in reprint. 


The Children’s Theatre Conference has es- 
tablished itself as AETA’s first Division. Among 
its many accomplishments in 1953, I note par- 
ticularly the most successful conference at Adel- 
phi College in August, the completion of a sur- 
vey of curriculum in children’s theatre, and a 
really remarkable program of regional organi- 
zation. Appropriately, AETA will hold its first 
summer meeting immediately following the 
CTC meeting this coming August on the Michi- 
gan State College campus. 


I have mentioned some accomplishments of 
the Projects; others of special interest deserve 
attention also. A proposal designed to ascertain 
the needs of community theatre leaders and 
the best means of supplying these needs was 
drawn up by the Theatre and Adult Education 
Project under Mary Eva Duthie and the 
Foundation Grants Committee under Hubert 
C. Heffner, and is under consideration by the 
Fund for Adult Education. The American The- 
atre Wing, the American Academy of Dramatic 
Arts, the American Shakespeare Festival Theatre 
and Academy, and the New Dramatists Commit- 
tee all have made to the Fund proposals in the 
same area. I hope that these can be co-ordinated 
to provide major assistance to community the- 
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atre with the support of the Fund for Adult 
Education. 

The Projects have provided other material 
for publication in ETJ, as for example, in the 
December issue, the “Bibliography of Costume 
Designs Published in Theatre Arts,” compiled 
for the Technical Developments Project under 
the direction of Douglas Russell. This Proj- 
est has succeeded also in placing articles on 
technical theatre in non-theatre publications 
where they will reach readers who do not see 
such publications as Dramatics, Players, and 
ET]. 

I have mentioned some of the accomplish- 
ments; I must mention some things which re- 
main to be done. Last year in Cincinnati 
there was high enthusiasm among our second- 
ary-school members, and we all expected that 
1953 would be a year of major achievement in 
that field. It has not been. Apparently we 
have not yet found the right basis for a pro- 
gram of effective action. I recommend this as 
first order of business for 1954 to Horace Robin- 
son and Lillian Voorhees. Completion of a sur- 
vey of theatre in Junior and City Colleges is a 
good start in a neglected area. Much more 
needs to be done there also. 


I have observed that AETA tends to be 
weakest in areas which we share with other arts 
or with other organizations. If we are to act 
effectively in such areas as Community Theatre, 
Stage Movement, Opera, Radio, Motion Pic- 
tures, and Television, we must decide just what 
our aims are, to what extent these can be 
achieved through our own action, and how 
much through joint action with other organi- 
zations. Community Theatre is an example. Na- 
tional Theatre Conference has always been con- 
cerned with community theatre. Now a new 
organization, the National Association of Com- 
munity Theatres, will hold its first meeting this 
week. Moreover, the American Theatre Wing 
and other organizations, hitherto primarily con- 
cerned with the professional theatre, are taking 
an interest in community theatre. In this and 
in other similar areas, AETA needs a sound and 
consistent policy. 

I have mentioned some of the Association’s 
accomplishments and some of its failures in 
1953. 1 should say something of the accomplish- 
ments and failures of its President. I am not 
being modest when I report that I am dissatis- 
fied with my performance. Most of the time 
I have just managed to keep up with the flow 
of correspondence. I have been able to exercise 
little of the long-range leadership which I 
assume the President should provide. Frequent- 
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ly I have wished that the President could devote 
full time to AETA business, spending quarter- 
time in New York, quarter-time in Washington, 
and the balance visiting school, college, and 
community theatres and theatre meetings else- 
where throughout the country. However, most 
business gets done after some fashion by U., S. 
Mail, and much of it very well. 


That the President is able to accomplish so 
much by correspondence is due to the constant 
assistance and co-operation of the other officers 
and members of the Executive Board. I must 
mention particularly Mouzon Law, who has la- 
bored hard and conscientiously in his new 
duties as Executive Secretary; Horace Robin- 
son, who as Vice-President planned the conven- 
tion program; and Jack Morrison, who to our 
regret relinquishes the Administrative Vice- 
Presidency after long and energetic service. To 
them and to the many Committee and Project 
Chairmen, and to many other members of the 
Association as well, I am grateful for advice 
and assistance throughout the year. I thank 
them for making my term a pleasant one, and 
I thank the Association for the privilege of 
having served as its President. 


BARNARD Hewitt, President 


SECRETARY'S REPORT 
OF MEMBERSHIP 


On December 15, 1953, the total 
membership figure of AETA was 1,908. 
This figure has since been augmented 
somewhat by 1953 memberships sub- 
scribed to through the Executive Office 
and during the present Convention. Of 
the total 1,908 memberships, 1,449 are 
Individual Memberships; 121 are Sus- 
taining Memberships; 104 are Organiza- 
tional Memberships; 201 are Library 
Subscription Memberships; and 33 are 
Complimentary Memberships. 


This total membership figure repre- 
sents a decrease from the 2,053 member- 
ships reported December 29, 1952. ‘This 
can perhaps be accounted for in part 
by the Executive Secretary’s lack of time 
during the past year to devote to pro- 
motion of new memberships. Despite 
the excellent indoctrination given your 
present secretary by his predecessor, 
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much of his time during his first year 
was consumed with meeting the exigen- 
cies of the office. 


The results of the One-for-One mem- 
bership campaign during 1953 were not 
encouraging enough to warrant its con- 
tinuation in 1954. It is hoped that, dur- 
ing the coming year, time will allow the 
Executive Office to emphasize the pro- 
motion of membership campaigns. The 
Executive Secretary welcomes  sugges- 
tions and assistance from officers and 
members in regard to membership pro- 
motion. 


Mouzon Law, Executive Secretary 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


The financial picture this year has 
been encouraging. Despite two major 
expenses which do not occur each year 
—the moving of the Executive Office 
and the making of new addressograph 
plates—we were able to increase the 
cash reserve to $869.67. This can be ac- 
counted for in part by an increase in 
the receipts from Library Subscription 
memberships, ET J advertising sales, and 
sale of publications over what was an- 
ticipated, and a decrease in operating 
costs due to the generosity of The Uni- 
versity of Texas. 


An income of $11,200.00 was budgeted 
for 1953. Our actual income was $11,- 
254-77. Disbursements for 1953 were 
budgeted at $10,600.00. Our actual dis- 
bursements for 1953 amounted to $10,- 
385.10. Our balance on hand at the 
end of this year was $3,809.37. 


The following is a summary of the 
Financial Statement of the Association 
for the fiscal year ending November 30, 
1953- A complete copy of the Financial 
Statement as audited by John Lane 
Peck, Certified Public Accountant, may 
be obtained by any member from the 
Treasurer. 
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STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS 


AND DISBURSEMENTS 


Cash Receipts: 


Memberships 


Regular Individual 
Special Individual, 
Regular Sustaining 
Special Sustaining 
Regular Organizational 
Special Organizational 
Regular Library 
Special Library 


Total Memberships 
Sale of Publications 
ET] Advertising Sales 
Convention—1952 
Contact Placement Service 
Contributions 
Sundry 


Total Cash Receipts 


Cash Disbursements: 


Educational Theatre Journal 


Other Publications 
Postage 

Committee Expense 
Promotion 

Service to Members 
Office Expense 

Office Salaries 
Projects 

CTC 

Dues 

Transfer of Office 
Refunds—Memberships 
Refunds—Publications 
Convention—1952 
Convention—1953 
Sundry 


Total Cash Disbursements 


Excess of Receipts Over 
Disbursements 


Cash Reconciliation: 


Balance, December 1, 1952 
Excess of Receipts Over 
Disbursements 


Balance, November 30, 1953 


$ 4,315.15 
1,005.50 
907-50 
75.00 
867.00 
120.00 
797-45 
7-90 


$ 8,175.50 


650.40 
1,675.59 
286.21 
215.43 
75-00 
50.00 
126.64 


$11,254.77 


$ 4,770.35 
763.76 
317-41 

12.75 
294-74 
325-36 
916.51 

1,510.15 
222.99 

11.30 

75.00 
495-94 

38.00 

12.25 
385.83 
151.93 

80.83 


$10,385.10 


S$ 869.67 


$ 2,939.70 


869,67 


$ 3,809.37 


Mouzon Law, Treasurer 
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AUDITING COMMITTEE’S 
REPORT 
New York, N. Y. 
December 28, 1953 

The Auditing Committee, after care- 
ful examination of the financial report 
of our Treasurer for 1953, reports that 
the books of the Association have been 
excellently kept and present a clear 
picture of its finances. The accuracy of 
the report is attested to by a Certified 
Public Accountant (John Lane Peck 
of Austin, Texas). 

The Committee wishes to commend 
the Treasurer on his careful and devoted 
stewardship, and the distinguished serv- 
ice which he has given freely to AETA 
over the past year. 

Joun Wray Younc, Chairman 
C. MILLER 


MINUTES OF THE 

BUSINESS MEETING 
Hotel Statler 
New York, New York 
December 29, 1953 


The meeting was called to order by 
President Hewitt at 3:45 P.M. It was 
voted to dispense with the reading of the 
minutes of the 1952 Business Meeting, 
and to approve them as distributed to 
the membership in the Educational The- 
atre Journal of March, 1953. 

President Hewitt reported on the 
activities of AETA during the past year 
(see above). 

The report of the Executive Secretary 
was received and accepted (see above). 
The report of the Treasurer was re- 
ceived and accepted (see above). The 
report of the Auditing Committee was 
received and accepted (see above). 

Administrative Vice-President Jack 
Morrison made the following report in 
regard to the work of the Projects: 


The title, Administrative Vice-President, is a 
long, lugubrious, and stupefying title. And 


when the work of the Administrative Vice- 
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President is described as one of concern with 
the “structure” of the Association, the whole 
feeling around the job becomes abstract, coldly 
skeletal, and entirely inhuman. This being the 
case, it appears only just that the success of 
the Administrative Vice-President’s work de- 
pends on people, mortal human beings. And 
there is nothing unusual about the way the peo- 
ple working on Projects achieve their results. 
It is no trick of fate that among a number of 
fine Projects we have as distinguished work as 
we do from the International Project, the Manu- 
script Play Project, and the Technical Develop- 
ments Project. The particularly rewarding re- 
sults from these Projects are simply due to the 
spirit and knowledgeable work of devoted mem- 
bers—John Dugan, Joel Rubin, George Savage, 
and their associates. The secret formula—easy 
to express but difficult to follow—is this: good 
people, good Projects. 

I would be guilty of seriously manipulating 
the data if I spoke only of these three out of 
twenty-three Projects—or if I led you to think 
these three are the end, the greatest, or in a 
word, the most. There is other fine and promis- 
ing Project work as well. At the present time 
and condition of our Association, however, these 
three are singled out as top-flight for good 
example. 

The story, then, is to continue to seek people 
who have the devotion, insight, knowledge, and 
capacity for work, and to seek people who will 
produce significant work for the effective use of 
the art of the theatre in education. 


After serving my term of office endeavoring to 
help build the structure of a sound professional 
Association, to people it with strong representa- 
tives, and to carry on work in the Projects 
which will be useful to those in the Educational 
Theatre at all levels and in all areas, I am 
pleased that a veteran of many AETA cam- 
paigns over the years, an astute and straight- 
forward executive, an indefatigable and dis- 
criminating worker, and a lovely woman like 
Professor Lillian Voorhees of Fisk University 
is taking over as Administrative Vice-President. 


Let me ask you to give her your complete 
support, because she will be trying to give you 
expression in your field. If you do this, if you 
people here and the rest of our two thousand 
members throughout the country become 2 
union of professional thinkers and workers ex- 
pressing knowledge, standards, and ideas as a 
true association of professional men and women, 
this free association in AETA will lead to a 
great and meaningful contribution to the art of 
the theatre in education in our free society. 
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As Chairman of the Nominating Com- 
mittee for 1954, Frank McMullan pre- 
sented the report of the Committee, as 
follows: 

The 1954 Nominating Committee, consisting 
of Frank McMullan (Chairman), Arthur Cloe- 
tingh, Evelyn Konigsberg, and Leon Miller, 
serving with William Halstead and Norman 
Philbrick, met in Cincinnati, Ohio, on Decem- 
ber 30, 1952, to nominate officers for 1954. The 
following slate was selected: 

For President: 
sity of Oregon. 

For Vice-President: Father G. V. Hartke, The 
Catholic University of America. 


Horace W. Robinson, Univer- 


For 
1955): 


For Advisory Council (1954-1956): 

Rose Robison Cowen, Children’s Studios of 
Speech and Drama, Chevy Chase, Maryland. 

Gail Plummer, University of Utah, 

Marion L. Underwood, Glendale (Calif.) High 
School. 

Henry B. Williams, Dartmouth College. 


Administrative Vice-President (1954- 
Lillian W. Voorhees, Fisk University. 


For Advisory Council (1954, to replace Rober- 
ta Seibert): 
Corda Peck, Collinwood High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


FRANK McMUuLLAN, Chairman 


Since AETA members had not exer- 
cised their right to add to the slate by 
petition after the publication of this 
report to the membership, there was no 
contest. The report was adopted unan- 
imously. 


The Executive Secretary certified the 
following members for the 1955 Nomi- 
nating Committee voted upon by the 
membership in the November ballot: 
Leighton M. Ballew, University of 
Georgia; Donald O. Buell, Michigan 
State College; Angus Bowmer, Southern 
Oregon College; and Claude L. Shaver, 
Louisiana State University; with Barn- 
ard Hewitt, University of Illinois, ex 
officio, as retiring President, and Mouzon 
Law, University of Texas, ex officio, 
Executive Secretary. 

The Executive Secretary called upon 
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the membership for ratification of the 
Constitution of the Association as pub- 
lished in the October, 1953 issue of the 
Educational Theatre Journal, with the 
following change: 

Correct By-Law 10 (a) to read: “The 
Advisory Board of Research Project shall 
be composed of three members of 
AETA.” 

The Executive Secretary presented 
the members present with a complete 
list of all changes and/or revisions which 
were incorporated in the October, 1953 
printing of the Constitution. Those 
changes which required action by the 
membership were voted on individually. 
It was voted that these specific changes 
be approved. It was then voted that 
the Constitution as published in the 
October, 1953 Journal, incorporating all 
changes and revisions to date, be ratified. 


William P. Halstead, as Chairman of 
the Committee on Regional Representa- 
tion, presented proposed amendments to 
Article V, Section 1 (3); Article VI, 
Section 1 (1); and By-Law 4 (d) of the 
Constitution. Copies of these proposed 
amendments were distributed to the 
members present. Since these proposed 
amendments had been published to the 
membership in the December, 1953 is- 
sue of Educational Theatre Journal it 
was voted to dispense with a reading of 
the proposed amendments. Mr. Hal- 
stead outlined the basic changes repre- 
sented by these proposed amendments. 
It was voted that Section (10) of By- 
Law 4 (d) of the proposed amendment 
be amended to read: “Interest levels 
shall be defined as the area of work 
pertinent to theatre in which each in- 
dividual specializes,” and that the listing 
of interest levels in that Section be de- 
leted. It was then. voted that the pro- 
posed amendments as now amended be 
approved and incorporated into the 
present Constitution. 
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President Hewitt reported that the 
resignation of F. Loren Winship as 
Managing Editor of the Educational 
Theatre Journal had been accepted with 
regret. President Hewitt expressed for 
the Association appreciation to Mr. 
Winship for his devoted service in this 
capacity. 

Alice Venezky Griffin of the Theatre 
Arts editorial staff spoke in regard to 
the “Theatre U. S. A.” section of The- 
atre Arts. Dr. Griffin explained the kind 
of news desired for this article and the 
deadlines for copy, and made a special 
appeal to AETA members that they sub- 
mit news of their theatres to her for 
publication. Dr. Griffin also reported 
that a reduced rate for student group 
subscriptions was available. 


John Wray Young, as Chairman of 
the Committee on Resolutions Pertain- 
ing to Admissions Tax Relief, pre- 
sented to the membership the following 
resolutions for its approval: 


I. Wuereas there are differences, with result- 
ing inequities, in the present interpretation of 
Section 1701 of the Internal Revenue Code, 

Be it therefore resolved: 

That the American Educational Theatre Asso- 

ciation urges 

A. That nonprofit children’s theatre organiza- 
tions be made uniformly exempt from the 
requirements of the Federal Admissions 
Tax, and 

B. That the nonprofit community theatre or- 
ganizations be made unifornfly exempt from 
the requirements of the Federal Admissions 
Tax, 


II. Wuereas the American Educational The- 
atre Association, with membership from the 
educational theatre in all its branches and 
levels, and from the children’s theatre and the 
community theatre, recognizes the mutual in- 
terdependence of all branches of living the- 
atre, and 


Wuereas the American Educational Theatre 
Association undertakes to represent and speak 
for teachers and students of theatre through- 
out the nation, who have been, are, and hope 
to be in the future either patrons of the living 
theatre or practicing participants therein, and 
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Wuereas AETA believes that relief from the 
present tax on theatre admissions will aid in 
bringing more theatre to more people, 

BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED that the American 
Educational Theatre Association urges relief 
from the Fedral Admissions Tax for all branches 
of legitimate theatre. 

Committee on Resolutions 
Pertaining to Admissions Tax Relief 
Edward C. Cole 

Jack Morrison 

Dorothy Schwartz 

John Wray Young, Chairman 


Following the presentation of Resolu- 
tion I, it was voted that the Resolution 
be accepted and that the President be 
empowered to take appropriate action 
to advance this resolution pertaining 
to uniform admissions tax exemption for 
nonprofit Children’s and Community 
Theatres. 


Following the presentation of Resolu- 
tion II, a brief discussion was held con- 
cerning the nature of the resolution and 
proposed methods for implementing the 
resolution. It was voted that the resolu- 


tion be accepted. 

Marjorie L. Dycke, as Chairman of 
the AETA Resolutions Committee, pre- 
sented the following resolutions, which 
were approved by the members: 

Wuereas the late Eugene O’Neill has had and 
will continue to have a truly profound influence 
on the American theatre and on its students, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the American 
Educational Theatre Association record its trib- 
ute to this dramatist, whose impact on educa- 
tional theatre is immeasurable. 


Wuereas the late Barrett H. Clark, author, 
critic, lecturer, and founder of the Dramatists 
Play Service, gave of himself so unstintingly and 
with such understanding to the educational 
theatre, and 

Wuereas the late Ellen-Haven Gould with 
her vision and enthusiasm has contributed many 
years of rich service to the growth of educa- 
tional theatre, and 

Wuereas the late E. Turner Stump, teacher, 
director, and writer, through many years of 
devoted service has left a deep imprint on great 
numbers of theatre students, 
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‘THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the American 
Educational Theatre Association record the ex- 
pression of its sorrow at their passing and its 
appreciation of their work. 


Wuereas William C. DeMille, founder and 
head of the Drama Department at the University 
of Southern California, has retired after many 
years of service, 


‘THEREFORE BE. IT RESOLVED that the American 
Educational Theatre Association express its re- 
gard for his distinguished career. 


Whereas Jack Morrison is now retiring as 
Administrative Vice-President, an office which 
he has held since its inception and which he has 
made a motivating force in all phases of edu- 
cational theatre, and 


Wuereas his enthusiasm, objectivity, and or- 
ganizing ability have created a momentum which 
will continue to be a force in the office which 
he inaugurated, 


‘THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the American 
Educational Theatre Association extend to him 
its profound gratitude for his dedication to the 
interests of the Association. 


Wuereas F. Loren Winship, the first Manag- 
ing Editor of the Educational Theatre Journal, 
has resigned from that position after four 
years of worthy service, during which he estab- 
lished astute business policies which have set 
the Journal on a firm foundation, 


‘THEREFORE BF. IT RESOLVED that the American 
Educational Theatre Association express its sin- 
cere appreciation for his competence and 
achievement. 

Resolutions Committee 


Dorothy Schwartz 
Paul Kozelka 
Marjorie L. Dycke, Chairman 


Other resolutions were presented and 
approved commending Barnard Hewitt, 
Horace Robinson, and other officers of 


the Association for their service to 
AETA during 1953; and expressing ap- 
preciation for the work of the Vice- 
President, the session chairmen and sec- 
retaries, and the Chairman of Local 
Arrangements, Melvin R. White, and his 
colleagues in connection with the An- 


nual Convention. 
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At the conclusion of the report of the 
Resolutions Committee, President Hew- 
itt asked if there was any new business 
to bring before the membership. There 
being no further old or new business, 
the retiring officers invited the new of- 
ficers—President Horace W. Robinson, 
Vice-President Father G. V. Hartke, and 
Administrative Vice-President Lillian 
W. Voorhees—to come forward. Presi- 
dent Hewitt turned over the gavel to 
President Robinson. 

President Robinson expressed his ap- 
preciation to the membership for honor- 
ing him with the office of President. He 
gave special thanks to those members 
who had helped arrange the 1953 Con- 
vention Program. After pledging him- 
self to serve AETA to the best of his 
ability during the coming year, Presi- 
dent Robinson adjourned the meeting at 
5115 P.M. 

Mouzon Law, Executive Secretary 


NOTES FROM THE MEETINGS 
OF THE ADVISORY COUNCIL 

John Wray Young was elected to the 
Executive Board for the term 1954-1955- 
The 1954 Executive Board consists of 
Horace W. Robinson, Father G. V. 
Hartke, Lillian W. Voorhees, and Mou- 
zon Law, ex officio; and Kenneth 
Graham and John Wray Young, elected 
members. 

The following members of the 1954 
Committee on Appointments were ap- 
proved: President, ex officio, Horace W. 
Robinson; Vice-President, ex officio, 
Father G. V. Hartke; Administrative 
Vice-President, Chairman, Lillian W. 
Voorhees; Executive Secretary, Mouzon 
Law; one editor, H. Darkes Albright: 
two past-presidents, Barnard Hewitt and 
Monroe Lippman; one elected member 
of the Executive Board, Kenneth 
Graham; one Advisory Council member, 
Marjorie Dycke; and one non-Council 
member, Betty McGee Vetter. 


| | 
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John A. Walker was elected Managing 
Editor of the Educational Theatre Jour- 
nal for a term of two years. 


James H. Clancy was approved by the 
Advisory Council as a new member of 
the Editorial Board. 


The Advisory Council approved the 
addition to the Educational Theatre 
Journal editorial staff of James H. 
Clancy, Jonathan W. Curvin, and Rus- 
sell B. Graves as assistants to the Editor. 
It was approved that the chairman of 
the Editorial Board be added to the 
Educational Theatre Journal staff. 


It was voted that Mrs. James Moll 
continue as Director of the Contact 
Placement Service until August 31, 1954. 


It was voted to approve meeting joint- 
ly with SAA at Chicago in December, 
1956, for the Annual Convention. It 
was noted that the following Convention 
Time and Place arrangements had al- 
ready received approval: a meeting, 
separate from SAA, immediately fol- 
lowing the CTC Annual Meeting in 
August, 1954, at Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Michigan; a meeting joint- 
ly with SAA in December, 1955, at Los 
Angeles; and a meeting jointly with SAA 
in August, 1957, at Boston. 


It was voted that AETA assume the 
responsibility for International Theatre 
Month and that ITM become the Eighth 
Investigation under the International 
Liaison and ITI-~ Project. Herschel 
Bricker was approved as chairman of 
a committee assuming responsibility for 
work to be done in regard to AETA’s 
sponsorship of International Theatre 
Month. 


The Operating Code of the Children’s 
Theatre Conference, now a Division of 
AETA, as published in the December, 
1953 issue of the Educational Theatre 
Journal was approved. 
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It was voted to allow an Organization- 
al Member a prepaid registration fee for 
one delegate to either the AETA An- 
nual Convention or the CTC Annual 
Meeting. 

It was approved that, pending ratifi- 
cation of the revised Constitution, the 
Board of Research Project be continued 
with Lee Mitchell as Chairman serving 
for a term of one year; George Mc- 
Calmon serving for two years; and Hu- 
bert C. Heffner for three years. 

The Advisory Council approved a 
change in regard to the present proce- 
dure for securing Project personnel. It 
was decided that, instead of sending 
members the usual Interest Check List 
form, each member would receive in 
1954 a list of the Projects and their 
respective chairmen with an invitation 
to participate in the work of the projects 
by contacting the Project Chairmen di- 
rectly. 

The Advisory Council approved th 
following Project Chairmen for 1954: 
Audio-Visual Aids Project: Joseph Mer- 

sand, The Curriculum Center, 130 

West 55th Street, New York 19, New 

York. 

Bibliography Project: Clifford E. Ham- 
ar, Speech and Drama Department, 
Eastern New Mexico University, Por- 
tales, New Mexico. 


College Curriculum Project: Lillian W. 
Voorhees, Box 169, Fisk University, 
Nashville 8, Tennessee. 


Conferences Project: William P. Hal- 
stead, Speech Department, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan. 

Contests and Festivals Project: Mrs. 
Mary Ellen Burgess, 1100 Broad 
Street, Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada. 


Graduate Project: Norman Philbrick, 
610 Gerona Road, Stanford, Cali- 


fornia. 
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International Liaison and ITI Project: 
John D. Mitchell, 32 West 76th Street, 
New York 23, New York. 

Junior and City College Project: Eu- 
gene W. Youngken, Centenary Junior 
College, Hackettstown, New Jersey. 


Manuscript Play Project: Samuel Selden, 
Carolina Playmakers, Box 351, Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina. 

Opera Project: Walther Volbach, Di- 
vision of Drama, Texas Christian 
University, Fort Worth 9, Texas. 

Production Lists Project: Edwin R. 
Schoell, Speech Department, Santa 
Barbara College, Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia. 

Radio Project: Glenn Starlin, Univer- 
sity Theatre, University of Oregon, 
Eugene, Oregon. 


Secondary Schools Project: Sister Mar- 
garet Mary, Cathedral High School, 


Superior, Wisconsin. 


Stage Movement Project: Robert D. 
Reifsneider, Dramatics Division, Penn- 
sylvania State University, State Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania. 
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Summer Theatre Project: George E. 
Nichols III, Box 108, Trinity College, 
Hartford 6, Connecticut. 


Teacher Training Project: William E. 
Schlosser, McMinnville High School, 
McMinnville, Oregon. 


Technical Developments Project: Rich- 
ard G. Adams, 404 North Pearl 
Street, Granville, Ohio. 


Television Project: Keith Engar, Uni- 
versity of Utah, 114 Kingsbury Hall, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Theatre and Adult Education Project: 
Robert L. Richey, 642 North Volutsia, 
Wichita 6, Kansas. 


Theatre Architecture Project: Howard 
L. Ramey, University Theatre, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 

Touring Project: Harold J. Alford, 223 
Northrup Auditorium, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

VA Hospitals Project: William Calla- 
han, George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C. 


Mouzon Law, Executive Secretary 
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NOTES FROM THE STAFF, 1954 


With this issue, the present ETJ staff 
enters upon its last year of editorial 
tenure. The new editor for 1955-57 will 
be announced shortly, on behalf of the 
Advisory Council; and his new staff, to 
be organized in the course of the coming 
year, will be laying plans for Volumes 
VII, VIL, and IX. 

Meanwhile, the 1954 staff has added 
three editorial assistants: James H. 
Clancy, Jonathan W. Curvin, and Rus- 
sell B. Graves. Since the editors are now 
handling, for possible publication, ap- 
proximately a hundred manuscripts year- 
ly, aid of this sort was clearly indicated. 
At least one departmental editor may 
also be added in a forthcoming issue. 
While these very welcome colleagues can 
not cut down on the growing backlog of 
publishable Journal material (we are 
now running almost a year behind on 
some types of article), they can certainly 
help to speed up the basic process of 
reading and judging the items regularly 
offered for publication. 

In view of Loren Winship’s resigna- 
tion, a new Managing Editor has been 
appointed for a regular two-year term: 
John A. Walker, of the University of 
Virginia, Charlottesville. All correspond- 
ence about advertising should of course 
be sent to the new Managing Editor, 
though inquiries about ETJ circulation 
should be forwarded, as usual, to the 
Association’s Executive Secretary. 

As before, potential articles growing 
out of AETA-sponsored Projects or In- 
vestigations should be cleared through 
the Association’s Editorial Board (1954 
Chairman: Jonathan W. Curvin, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin) before reaching the 


ETYJ staff; the Board’s membership is 
reprinted in every issue of the Journal, 
on the AETA page. Inquiries as to As- 
sociation-sponsored material may be ad- 
dressed to the Chairman of the Editorial 
Board, or to AETA’s Administrative 
Vice-President, Lillian W. Voorhees, at 
Fisk University, Nashville 8. 

The News Editor, Elaine McDavitt, 
Iowa State Teuchers College, Cedar 
Falls, again requests that you place her 
address on your permanent mailing list, 
and that you regularly forward to her 
timely information of special interest 
to the membership. Communications 
concerning “Books in Review’ should 
be addressed to George McCalmon, at 
Cornell University, Ithaca. All other 
materials may be sent directly to the 
Editor, though any member of the staff 
will be glad to receive potentially pub- 
lishable manuscripts. 

One final reminder: as is indicated at 
the base of the ETJ page in every issue, 
the Journal staff has for some years been 
using the unified style sheet sponsored 
by the Modern Language Association; 
and writers intending to submit manu- 
scripts to ETJ will save time, trouble, 
and expense by following the pertinent 
instructions in the MLA booklet. The 
MLA Style Sheet was originally publish- 
ed in PMLA in April, 1951 (Vol. LXVI, 
No. 3). Reprints, at ten cents each, are 
available from the Treasurer of 
MLA (i100 Washington Square East, 
New York 3). Manuscripts submitted to 
ETJ should be accompanied by brief 
biographical notations regarding the au- 
thor. 

H. D. ALBRIGHT, 
for the Editorial Staff 
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George McCalmon, Editor 


AN INTRODUCTION TO EIGHT- 
EENTH-CENTURY DRAMA, 1700- 
1780. By Frederick S. Boas. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1953; pp. 
Vili+365. $5.00. 

Frederick S$. Boas has made a valiant 
effort to point out the many threads of 
interest which may be followed in eight- 
eenth-century comedies and_ tragedies 
from those of Nicholas Rowe to the bril- 
liant products of Richard Brinsley Sheri- 
dan. The shifting emphasis is indicated 
from the “immoral wit’ of Restoration 
comedy, through the sentimentalism of 
the early and middle century, to the sa- 
tiric reaction that sentimentalism pro- 
voked. Paralleling this movement is the 
neoclassic reaction against “heroic” 
drama and the subsequent burlesque 
treatment of that form by Fielding and 
others. There are the various contribut- 
ing influences to be noted, as well as fur- 
ther channels of interest aside from the 
purely dramatic: the social attitudes 
toward such problems as duelling, di- 
vorce, and recruiting for the services; 
political principles and animosities; and 
the constant concern over parental con- 
trol in courtship. Boas makes a consid- 
erable point of the great contribution to 
English theatre of men of Irish birth. 

Perhaps most intriguing among the 
side lights of this dramatic output is the 
apparently irresistible temptation to the 
literary historian to draw parallels with 
the present. Herein, Mr. Boas evokes 
real interest by comparing Britannica’s 
eighteenth-century role as a champion 
of freedom with the attitude held today 
by many readers, both British and 
American. Russia and _ international 


Communism stand in the relationship to 
the champions of freedom which the 
French monarchy and the Roman Cath- 
olic Church held for the eighteenth-cen- 
tury Briton. However, such parallels 
ought never to be pursued too far, and 
there is some question whether it is ad- 
visable to emphasize them in a study of 
dramatic literature or in modern re- 
vivals. 

But on the whole Professor Boas, 
in the approach he has chosen to take, 
has not been able to combat the monot- 
ony attributed to eighteenth-century 
drama. He ranges through twenty-six 
playwrights separately, dealing with fa- 
miliar figures like Farquhar, Colley Cib- 
ber, John Gay, Fielding, Goldsmith, and 
Sheridan. The less familiar figures are 
not neglected. Ambrose Philips, George 
Lillo, John Home, Hugh Kelly, and 
George Colman (and the fairly obscure, 
like Mrs. Centlivre, John Dennis, Henry 
Carey, Charles Coffey, and Arthur Mur- 
phy) are given equal treatment. Boas 
summarizes the plots and gives represen- 
tative examples of verse and dialogue. 
This method tends to emphasize the ap- 
parent similarities of the plot and dic- 
tion rather than to stress the shifting 
emphases or to underline the fascinating 
side lights that he uncovers, although 
his obvious intention is quite the re- 
verse. 


As it stands, the utility of this work— 
which is that of a handbook—is serious- 
ly curtailed. The book is centered in 
authors. But, if one were approaching 
the period from the viewpoint of a stu- 
dent of forms and trends, the text would 
provide hurdles and inconveniences. A 


id 
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bibliography might tell the reader, at 
a glance, the plays he might encounter 
in each chapter. Bibliographical notes 
would inform him whether the particu- 
lar works were in prose or verse, or 
whether they were heroic, burlesque, 
sentimental, or satirical. Though the au- 
thor frequently makes the helpful com- 
ment in the text that a certain play 
“might well be revived in a National 
Theatre,” it is difficult to find these 
comments. 

That An Introduction to Eighteenth- 
Century Drama surveys a large body of 
dramatic literature and indicates some- 
thing of its nature, there can be no 
doubt. That it could be used for awak- 
ening interest in any single work if that 
work were in the reader’s hand (and 
many of the works are difficult to ob- 
tain), is questionable. But that reading 
the book will arouse enthusiasm for the 
period is very doubtful. 

Rosert E. KENDALL, 

New Haven State Teachers College 


DRAMA, FROM IBSEN TO ELIOT. 
By Raymond Williams. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1953; pp. 
vii+282. $3.75. 


Drama, From Ibsen to Eliot is a book 
that probes into the development of the 
naturalistic drama and the multitudi- 
nous changes which have evolved therein 
over the past hundred years. 

With authoritative insight, Raymond 
Williams analyzes dramatists and plays, 
using as a focal point his convictions 
that “drama is essentially a literary form, 
but a literary form which requires for its 
communication all the theatrical ele- 
ments of performance.” The author 
deftly delineates a weakness in the pano- 
rama of naturalistic drama, with its rep- 
resentationalism and its tendency to 
elaborate visual elements while minimiz- 
ing the proper perspective of drama as 
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a literary form. Without denying the 
purpose of plays as an acting medium— 
or of naturalism in the plays—Williams 
sets forth the argument that, while many 
people today do not read plays, they do 
see performances, and to “fill in” with 
externalities of staging is to deny the 
true purpose of drama as a “means of 
communication of imaginative experi- 
ence through written organization of 
words.” 

Fully cognizant of critical opposition 
which points to drama as a “practical 
art,” and therefore something “quite dif- 
ferent from literature,” the British critic 
ably underscores the difficulty of under- 
standing the drama of the naturalistic 
period without an appreciation of the 
methods of the theatre of the times. In 
the case of all the dramatists discussed, 
he has tried to keep in mind the kind of 
theatre for which they wrote. 

Part I is devoted to an analysis of the 
naturalistic dramas of Ibsen, Strindberg, 
Chekhov, Shaw, and Pirandello. ‘Though 
“illusion of reality” advocates may not 
agree wholeheartedly with the limita- 
tions assigned to these plays, they may 
be hard put to deny the perceptiveness 
that pervades the arguments presented. 
On the other hand, verse drama de- 
votees will applaud vociferously Part IT, 
with its illuminating analysis of Yeats, 
Eliot, Isherwood, and Fry. Finally, a 
provocative introduction with its solid 
foundation for the body of the book, 
and a concluding essay entitled ‘“Criti- 
cism into Drama,” may well encourage 
a reassessment of dramatic values. 

NorMAN DeMarco, 
University of Arkansas 


LIVING THEATRE. AN ANTHOLO- 
GY OF GREAT PLAYS. With a Fore- 
word by Helen Hayes. Edited by Alice 
Venezky Griffin. New York: Twayne 
Publishers, 1953; pp. 505. $6.00. 
“This anthology,” the editor says in 
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her preface, “is an approach to modern 
American drama by way of the stage 
classics of other countries.’’ Fortunate- 
ly, the book is not nearly so limited in 
its outlook as the editor’s stated purpose 
would seem to indicate. Mrs. Griffin 
would no doubt be happy to agree that 
this anthology is actually an approach 
to theatre itself. Both the editor and 
Helen Hayes, who wrote the foreword, 
hope that the anthology will create a 
desire in the reader to see the plays 
acted on the stage. ANTA, under whose 
auspices the book was published, evi- 
dently entertains the same hope. Miss 
Hayes suggests a basic approach of the 
anthology when she explains that “A 
practice I have found rewarding and 
would recommend to you is to approach 
plays in print, like this collection of 
classics, by thinking of yourself not as 
a reader but as a member of an au- 
dience. We can better appreciate what 
vibrant, exciting stage works the clas- 
sics are when we think of them as 
‘living theatre.’” Significantly, the 
phrase “living theatre’ appears in the 
ANTA charter: to “extend the living 
theatre beyond its present limitations 
by bringing the best in the theatre to 
every state in the Union.” 


If Living Theatre has a major fault, it 
is that of attempting too much in a 
single volume. Like all compilers of an- 
thologies, the editor has had to illus- 
trate many types and movements with 
relatively few plays (thirteen unless the 
abridged version of the Oresteia could 
be counted as three plays). Perhaps 
Mrs. Griffin would have chosen with 
more ease and assurance if she could 
have planned the anthology as the first 
of a series to be published under the 
auspices of ANTA, each volume to have 
its own scope and purpose. 

With so many theatre types and move- 
ments to cover, Mrs. Griffin’s introduc- 
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tory essays are necessarily sketchy. Since 
in their present form they will need am- 
plification by the instructor who uses 
the book, she might well have focused 
on her own interpretation and critical 
comment and left historical background 
largely to him. Highly compressed as 
they are, the introductory essays contain 
a few generalities which do not have this 
reviewer's unqualified support. For ex- 
ample, in her essay on the “group play” 
she says, “There is a great deal of con- 
versation going on in these dramas. 
Every character likes to talk about him- 
self but cannot bear to hear others talk 
of themselves.” Again, in discussing The 
Misanthrope, Mrs. Griffin refers to 
“Sheridan Whiteside, Kaufman and 
Hart's modern Alceste in The Man Who 
Came to Dinner,’ a designation to 
which many students of the theatre 
might take exception. 

Of the introductory essays, nine in all, 
the introduction to fantasy seemed to this 
reviewer to be by far the best written. 
Mrs. Griflin’s language here is econom- 
ical, sure, and skillfully adapted to the 
subject. Wider use of this skill through 
the other essays would have enhanced 
the book considerably. 

F. ZEeRKE, 
Florida State University 


TO THE ACTOR. ON THE TECH- 
NIQUE OF ACTING. By Michael 
Chekhov. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1953; pp. xiii+2o01. $2.50. 


By now Mr. Chekhov's book has un- 
doubtedly found its way onto the book- 
shelves of a great many teachers and 
students of acting; this, in the reviewer's 
opinion, is as it should be. Based in 
part on the teachings of Stanislavsky, 
To the Actor skirts much of the psycho- 
logical swampland into which many in- 
terpreters of the “system” have wander- 
ed. The book suggests in a simple and 
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straightforward manner several methods 
by which the actor may coax forth and 
fashion to his purpose the same images, 
thoughts, impulses, and desires which 
most of us experience daily. 

Although the arrangement of the 
chapters does not make it readily ap- 
parent, the material of the book seems 
to divide itself into two main topics. 
The first, comprising the first six chap- 
ters and chapter nine, suggests various 
procedures designed to help the actor 
draw upon his inner resources. Chap- 
ters eight and ten form the second di- 
vision, dealing more with the matter of 
casting the raw material of feeling into 
artistic form. 

It is in the discussion of the first of 
these two topics that the major value 
of the book lies. Here, with a plethora 
of illustration and exercise, Mr. Chek- 
hov ably translates a good deal of Stan- 
islavsky’s theoretic material on images, 
sensations, and impulses into specific 
and detailed suggestions for evoking 
these and incorporating them into the 
actor’s work. 

The material in the first chapter 
seeks to ready the actor mentally and 
physically to receive the promptings of 
his creative imagination. The process of 
awakening this imagination and certain 
techniques for incorporating image into 
action are presented in the second 
chapter. The exercises in chapter three 
set the actor to improvising, first by 
himself and then with a group. Follow- 
ing this comes some excellent material 
on developing one’s sensitivity and abil- 
ity to generate the atmosphere of a 
place or situation. Under the heading 
“The Psychological Gesture,” the au- 
thor in effect takes up the theory which 
James and Lange formulated more than 
half a century ago, and then proceeds to 
open up many new possibilities of using 
bodily attitudes to awaken will power 
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and to stir the feelings. Chapter six 
offers some ingenious methods of creat- 
ing a particular character, and chapter 
nine presents several suggestions for per- 
forming in the four basic moods: tragic, 
comic, dramatic, and “clowning.” 

Most of the exercises in this material 
are quite original variations on enticing 
forth the feelings and the will by indi- 
rect means. The secret, apparently, is 
to relax and give the imaginative life 
free play. Mr. Chekhov gives us to un- 
derstand that thinking is anathema to 
the whole process of creation. ‘The 
more you probe with your analytical 
mind,” he declares, “the more silent 
becomes your feeling, the weaker your 
will and the poorer your chances for in- 
spiration.” 

As long as he sticks to the creative 
process the author is able to present this 
thesis more or less convincingly. How- 
ever, when Mr. Chekhov asks us to sub- 
stitute “artistic intuition” for reasoning 
in analyzing a play or a role, he finds 
it difficult (as one would expect) to 
keep his practice in line with his pre- 
cept. In the sample analyses he offers us, 
one notes a good deal of plain, old- 
fashioned inductive reasoning mixed in 
with intuitive insights. 

As has been suggested, Mr. Chekhov’s 
plan of organization leaves something 
to be desired. He seems to have been 
more intent on perfecting the material 
within the chapters than on giving their 
sequence any discernible significance. 
One wonders, for example, why “Im- 
provisation and Ensemble” comes so 
early in the book—long before all the 
methods for evoking the creative imag- 
ination have been presented. Equally 
puzzling is the appearance, after the 
book is more than half finished, of the 
philosophy which seems to underlie Mr. 
Chekhov's entire method. Until the 
basic ideas are elucidated (chapter 
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seven), the reader must piece together 
what he can from odd sentences or short 
paragraphs sprinkled through the first 
six chapters. Unusual too is the place- 
ment toward the end of the book of 
material on analyzing the play and the 
character, representing what would seem 
to be a reversal of standard procedure 
in attacking a role. 

There is a final point, concerning 
not so much what Mr. Chekhov has in- 
cluded but what he has chosen to leave 
out. For a work that addresses itself “to 
the actor” this book has surprisingly 
little, almost nothing, to say of the actor's 
speech. Are we to assume that Mr. 
Chekhov considers there is little to be 
gained through practice and _ training 
in this element of the actor’s art? If not, 
one is forced to conclude that this hand- 
book for the actor is incomplete as it 
stands. The actor is left quite in the 
dark as to how his speech is to reflect 
most effectively the feelings which Mr. 
Chekhov has shown him how to release. 


On the strength of what it has chosen 
to deal with, however, To the Actor re- 
mains a book that should be included 
in the library of anyone interested in 
acting. The techniques it offers the 
actor for tapping his personal reservoir 
of images and impulses are fresh and 
stimulating. The implementing exer- 
cises are extremely well thought out and 
presented with the utmost clarity and 
attention to detail. For those students 
of acting who are seeking not so much 
to perfect their expression as to discover 
more in themselves to express, Mr. Chek- 
hov’s book will prove a lucid and in- 
spiring text. 

V. GouLp, 

Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 


PLAY DIRECTION. By John E. Diet- 
rich. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1953; 


pp. 484. $5.50. 
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The translation of printed drama into 
living theatre is a high and responsible 
calling. Professor Dietrich’s book treats 
it as such. To do this in such a way as 
to meet the needs of directors at every 
level, from novice to sophisticate, is no 
small achievement. This is the first 
book, to this reviewer's knowledge, 
which organizes within a single frame of 
reference the varied and demanding as- 
pects of directorial responsibility. 


The author has divided his work into 
four sections, unified by a common point 
of view. The first, “The Bases of Play 
Direction,” establishes his fundamental 
philosophy of theatre as human experi- 
ence. The second, “Principles of Play 
Direction,” presents the tools and mate- 
rials of direction in terms of human mo- 
tivation and perception. Section three, 
“The Procedures of Play Direction,” de- 
scribes the actual process as a_ logical 
progression, with variables determined 
by specific situation. The last section, 
“Problems in Play Direction,” deals 
with a range of special subjects not 
covered elsewhere, from “Handling the 
Actor” to “Central Staging” and “Styles 
of Production.” 

Here is no packaged, short-cut for- 
mula with a guarantee of success, but a 
sober, consistent, and challenging pres- 
entation of the director’s field. For the 
reader who seeks an expert guide 
through any or all of this field, Play 
Direction offers a rare experience. The 
word “guide” is used advisedly. Dietrich 
is never unclear and rarely didactic. As- 
suming only the common objective of 
mastery, he maps the possible routes to- 
ward that objective, frequently offering 
leeway for the student to make judg- 
ments and adjustments for himself. In 
the highest tradition of teaching, the 
author handles his subject not only with 
the obvious qualifications of knowledge 
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and experience, but with love, humility, 
and excitement. 

In his preface, the author quietly un- 
derstates the key to his unique approach. 
“Predicated upon a point of view some- 
what different from many of its prede- 
cessors, the book applies psychological 
as well as aesthetic principles to direct- 
ing.” Theatre is a form of communica- 
tion. What is to be communicated and 
how it is to be communicated offer the 
director extensive areas of choice. What 
better basis for analysis and _ selection 
can there be than the discipline of psy- 
chology, which undertakes the study of 
human behavior as a science? Professor 
Dietrich uses the psychological concept 
of motivation as the foundation for his 
structure. The motivations of play- 
wright, character, actor, and audience 
are all pertinent to the director’s com- 
mand of his task. The “motivational 
unit” is his working method of analysis; 
the translation of motivations into vis- 
ible language is the primary task of his 
technique. There can be no quarrel 
with the validity of this approach, What 
the author demonstrates beyond cavil is 
its practicability. 

It is a moot question whether any 
book can make a director. The author 
of Play Direction would be unlikely to 
claim that it can. Implicit in the learn- 
ing process is the need to do, as well as 
the need to understand and feel. Where 
this book is to be used as a classroom 
text, it will have to be supplemented by 
practice material, to offer some criteria 
for evaluating the student’s develop- 
ment. As a reference book for experi- 
enced directors who seek either a fresh 
viewpoint or advice on a specific prob- 
lem, this volume merits inclusion in 


every theatre library. Perhaps the au- 
thor’s own statement of purpose best de- 
fines the limits of the book: “. . . Before 
the director can practise his art or his 
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craft, he must understand the medium 
in which he works. He must have assim- 
ilated the principles that control the 
manner of his artistic expression. He 
must know the procedures to be fol- 
lowed from conception to completion. 
These are the subjects with which this 
volume deals.” 

With no intention to be picayune, 
this reviewer questions the value of the 
diagrammatic illustrations. They usually 
require careful cross reference to the 
text, and sometimes confuse before they 
illuminate. Particularly in the inten- 
tionally abstract sections on technique, 
the problem is not an easy one; but the 
present illustrator has not solved it. 

The most satisfying aspect of Play 
Direction is that while it in no sense 
belittles or glosses over the colossal de- 
mands made of the true director, it does 
succeed in making them seem attain- 
able. To learn to be stimulator and 
critic, creator and craftsman, dreamer 
and efficiency expert, scholar and artist, 
conformist and iconoclast, takes more 
than courage: it takes faith and a guide. 
Professor Dietrich is a guide whose faith 
is contagious. 

Beatrice BEACH MAcLEop, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


DIRECTING THE PLAY. A Source 
Book of Stagecraft. Edited by Toby 
Cole and Helen Krich Chinoy. Indi- 
anapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, Inc., 1953; pp. 341. $4.00. 
Directing the Play is an excellent 

book. It gathers together much vital 

material which otherwise would have 
been impossible to come by, or at least 
hard to get at, and places it convenient- 
ly and logically before the reader. 
Before proceeding any further with 
deserved compliments for the two edi- 
tors, let me enter a slight caveat. This is 
not a “how to do it” book. It is a com- 
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pendium of rather brilliant selections 
from the thoughts and writings of the 
great directors of the past eighty years; 
from the time of George II, Duke of 
Saxe-Meiningen, down to some of the 
better-known directors of modern Eu- 
rope and America. Historically the pe- 
riod covered is from the breakdown 
in the middle nineteenth century of 
the so-called traditional actor-manager’s 
prompt-book style, through the flourish- 
ing of the autocrat-director of the early 
years of the present century, to what, I 
may assume from lack of perspective, is 
our middle way today. 

In any anthology one is never com- 
pletely satisfied with all choices, but 
here the editors have erred only in that 
one might have wanted more, for they 
have spread before us a fair sample of 
the philosophies and ideals of the most 
sincere theatre folk of the past eighty 
years. They have done this most logi- 
cally by arranging the book on a three- 
fold plan. It opens with an _ historical 
survey leading up to and through the 
period of the primacy of the director to 
the present. This section is followed by 
general essays on directing by the giants 
of the period. The book closes with 
portions of prompt books of actual pro- 
ductions, some recent and some remote. 
Of these, the second section is decidedly 
the most engrossing and valuable. Its 
generality gives it a catholicity and in- 
terest which no amount of particulari- 
zation can accomplish. Almost every one 
of these essays strikes right at the root of 
every director’s problem or some phase 
of his problem. What each man has to 
say is of absorbing interest. 


On the other hand, the final section 
seems, by contrast, curiously limited. 
These are particularizations wherein one 
director’s approach to a specific play is 
presented at a particular time, with a 
particular cast. Theatre collections in 
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libraries throughout the world are full 
of the prompt books of such theatre 
men as Garrick, Kean, Forrest, and a 
host of others. All of these prompt 
scripts are of antiquarian interest, just 
as these selections in this book are. But 
they seem to invalidate everything that 
the middle section of the book proclaims 
from every page. That is, that the play 
script is a work of art capable of infinite 
interpretations. Yet here we have, as it 
were, a series of embalmed productions, 
ready for the unimaginative director to 
copy. This whole section, engaging as it 
is, Should be read for example and not 
for direct guidance. 

Directing the Play is a book about a 
revolution in the theatre that began un- 
der the Duke of Saxe-Meiningen in the 
third quarter of the nineteenth century. 
Time is usually hard on revolutions. 
After we have revolted, someone always 
reminds us that the brave new thing 
born of our rebellion was common prop- 
erty of some older civilization and that 
“there is nothing new under the sun.” 
This is true of this revolt. Miss Chinoy, 
even for all the partisanship in her his- 
torical survey, cannot conceal the fact 
that the theatre is eternally the theatre; 
that these giants, far from rebelling 
against the theatre, were really reformers 
driving us back to othodoxy and away 
from threadbare and shoddy tradition. 
Time even erases violent controversies 
and merges them. No two men in their 
time were farther apart than David Be- 
lasco and Gordon Craig. Yet reading 
their essays side by side one can almost 
see that Craig’s autocrat of the theatre 
was realized in David Belasco. A single 
era breeds similar ideas and the petty 
feuds vanish with the years. What we 
are left with is the driving ideals. 


The amazing thing about all these 
little essays is the wonderful simplicity 
with which they are written. Somehow 
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these authors are able to convey their 
ideas easily, free from cant, posturing, 
or technical jargon. All problems are 
met head-on. Best of all it is wonderful 
in this book to rediscover how magnifi- 
cently and modestly the “radical” ideas 
of the Duke of Saxe-Meiningen tower 
above his followers. If this book does 
nothing else—and it does a great deal 
else—it thrusts the achievements of the 
Meininger back into our consciousness. 
We should never forget our debt to the 
Duke. 

Finally, Directing the Play is not only 
{in the cliché of the book reviewer) 
thought provoking and challenging; it 
makes very good reading. It is, in short, 
a collection of theatre credos that every 
worker in the theatre should know. 

Henry B. WILLIAMS, 
Dartmouth College 


THE STAGE MANAGER’S HAND- 
BOOK. By Bert Gruver. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1953; pp. xviii+ 


202. $2.50. 
In The Stage Manager's Handbook 
Bert Gruver gives sound procedures and 
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methods for anticipating the problems 
of the stage manager. He clearly de- 
fines the various responsibilities of this 
“artisan” of the theatre, and explains in 
detail the relationship of the stage man- 
ager with the director and with all other 
talents involved in production. The 
well-organized explanation offers the lay- 
man an understanding of the profes- 
sional way of handling the organization 
of all production departments. 


Gruver writes with a warm human 
quality, showing an understanding of 
the causes of human error as well as of 
methods of adjusting to differences in 
personality. 


The educational and the professional 
theatre should find a number of valua- 
ble uses for this book. Its diagrams of 
organization and the samples of rehear- 
sal schedules will help directors as well 
as stage managers in planning. There 
is also an excellent sample prompt script 
to serve as a pattern for stage managers 
to follow. 

GERARD L, GENTILE, 
Cleveland Heights High School 


All AETA members are invited to send items 
to the News Editor, lowa State Teachers Col- 
dege, Cedar Falls, Iowa. Deadlines are January 
15, March 15, August 15, and October 15. 


Your Editor would like to feature the 
‘drama activities of high schools in the 
May issue. Please send in any informa- 
tion concerning your productions, ex- 
periments, conferences, and festivals 
which you believe would be of interest 
to other readers of ET]. 


INTERNATIONAL 
THEATRE NEWS 


The introduction of a specifically fea- 
tured INTERNATIONAL NEWSLETTER in the 
regular ETJ News is one of the results 
of the work of the AETA International 
Liaison and ITI Project. The basic 
purposes of this project are (1) “to ex- 
change information pertinent to theatri- 
cal activities either carried on in, or 
‘sponsored by, educational institutions” 
and (2) “to contribute to the spreading 
of a concept of a theatre which is op- 
posed to purely commercial ends of the 
‘investment’ theatre as it exists in the 
United States, as well as elsewhere—a 
concept which in many countries has 
found expression in government of city- 
‘subsidized theatres, thus emphasizing the 
cultural functions of the stage in rela- 
tion to the society it is supposed to 
serve.” In carrying out the work of the 
Project the chairman, John T. Dugan, 
apportioned responsibilities to project 
members who showed interest in par- 
ticular units, which the chairman desig- 
nated as Investigations. These included 
(1) U. S. Theatre Survey, (2) Interna- 
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Elaine McDavitt, Editor 


tional Questionnaire, (3) International 
Research and Production Methods, (4) 
International University Touring Com- 
panies, (5) International Exchange of 
Theatre Personnel, (6) Orientation File 
for Foreign Visitors, and (7) Interna- 
tional Theatre Newsletter. 


Mr. Dugan’s report on the progress of 
the AETA-U. S. Survey under the direc- 
tion of Henry Schnitzler indicates that 
the completed manuscript will soon be 
ready for submission to commercial pub- 
lishers and/or foundations for publica- 
tion and that publication in 1954 seems 
a certainty. The Survey will include the 
following chapters: I. The Professional 
Theatre (Hubert Heffner); II. The Non- 
professional Theatre (Clark Weaver); 
Ill. The Educational Theatre (Clifford 
E. Hamar); IV. Opera (Walther R. 
Volbach); V. Festivals and Pageants 
(Delwin B. Dusenbury); VI. Theatrical 
Organizations (Virginia Lee Comer); 
VII. Theatrical Schools (Jay R. Gould 
and Marjorie L. Dycke); VIII. Theatre 
Museums, Libraries, and Collections and 
Theatre Research (Clifford E. Hamar); 
IX. Theatre Architecture, Stage Design, 
and Stagecraft (Horace W. Robinson); 
X. Theatre Criticism (Lenyth S. Brock- 
ett); XI. The American Theatre and 
Its Audience (Wesley Swanson); and 
XII. The Future (Herschel L. Bricker). 
Interest in the circulation of this publi- 
cation has come from Louis A. Fanget, 
Acting Chief of the Publications Pro- 
motion Branch in the Information Cen- 
ter Service of the State Department, 
who has estimated that approximately 
3800 copies could be effectively distrib- 
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uted to interested individuals and or- 
ganizations by overseas posts. 

Plans for an INTERNATIONAL UNIVER- 
siry Tourtnc Company are being form- 
ulated by a committee under the chair- 
manship of Nicholas A. Vardac. 

In liaison with Miss RosAMonp GIL- 
DER it was arranged that the U. S. Dele- 
gates to the Fifth Congress of the ITI, 
UNESCO, held at The Hague, The 
Netherlands, in June, 1953, should in- 
clude representation from AETA. As a 
result, Mrs. Isabel B. Burger and John 
D. Mitchell were appointed delegates to 
the ITI Congress. Mrs. Burger repre- 
sented particularly the CTC of AETA; 
Mr. Mitchell also represented AETA at 
the First Congress of the International 
Amateur Theatre Association which was 
held simultaneously with the ITI Con- 
gress. A report of Mr. Mitchell’s partici- 
pation will appear in a later issue 
of 

At the request of Miss Rrra SHEA OF 
THE STATE DEPARTMENT the Executive 
Board of AETA has shipped selected 
issues of ETJ to the department for in- 
ternational distribution. 

Joun D. Manhattan Col- 
lege, New York, has succeeded John T. 
Dugan as chairman of the International 
Liaison and ITI Project. Members of 
AETA who are interested in working on 
the project are requested to write to him. 

Tue EIGHTH INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL 
or Music AND Drama will be held in 
Edinburgh, Scotland, from August 22 to 
September 11, 1954. Musical highlights 
of the festival will include the appear- 
ance of two of Britain’s finest orchestras, 
the Philharmonia of London and the 
Hallé of Manchester. In addition, the 
Hamburg Radio Symphony Orchestra 
will play under the direction of its own 
conductor, Hans  Schmidt-Isserstedt, 
while the Statsradiofonien Orchestra 


from Copenhagen will give the opening 
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concert. The Glyndebourne Opera will 
again be at the King’s Theatre for all 
three weeks of the Festival. Drama pro- 
grams will include Michael Benthall’s 
production of A Midsummer Night's 
Dream with ful! Mendelssohn score, 
complete with ballets and full orchestra. 
The cast will include Moira Shearer as 
Titania, Robert Helpmann as Oberon, 
and Stanley Holloway as Bottom. An 
Old Vic company will appear in a play 
which has not yet been announced, and 
the Comedie Francaise will pay its first 
visit to the Festival. 

AN INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY ON 
YOUTH AND THE ‘THEATRE prepared by 
the International Theatre Institute and 
edited by Olivier Perrin is now ready 
for distribution. It lists the best works 
of general theory and of specialized tech- 
niques of educational theatre and lists 
of plays to be performed by and for 
children. Prefaces have been written by 
John Allen (Great Britain), Campton 
Bell (U.S.A.), and Leon Chancerel 
(France). The price of the book is 200 
francs (about 70 cents). It may be or- 
dered from Olivier Perrin, 198 Boule- 
vard Saint-Germain, Paris, France. 


THE OFF-BROADWAY THEATRE 


One of the most interesting and in- 
formative programs at the December 
meetings was the general session entitled 
More Theatre for More People; and one 
of the most interesting speakers was Miss 
Florida Friebus, currently in the cast of 
Tea and Sympathy, who offered details 
on the Off-Broadway Theatre of especial 
interest to young actors. Included in her 
discussion were such production groups 
as the Greenwich Mews Theatre, Origi- 
nals Only, Actors’ Mobile Theatre, and 
Circle in the Square. 

A special Equity classification has 
been set up for these groups, based on 
a potential weekly gross. If the potential 
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gross is under $1,000 weekly, only three 
Equity members (at $25 minimum) are 
required, though any number of others 
may be employed, at any figure agreed 
upon. When the potential gross ranges 
between $1,000 and $2,500, five are re- 
quired; when it reaches $2,500 to $4,500, 
seven are required. Potential grosses of 
more that $4,500 are not considered 
“Off-Broadway.” Both Sholem Aleichem 
and End as a Man began originally as 
off-Broadway productions; emerged, so 
to speak, commercially; and were then 
expected to meet full Equity require: 
ments. 

The Greenwich Mews Theatre (now 
playing The Emperor's Clothes, by 
George Tabori) is required to use three 
Equity actors but is now using four, 
with five non-Equity actors in a cast of 
nine. Membership in the Theatre totals 
about sixty, divided roughly half and 
half as to Equity and non-Equity. Ap- 
plications for memberships are received 
by Stella Holt, at 192 W. 71st St. Ap- 
plicants are interviewed, and those ap- 
proved are submitted to an_ elected 
Board of Directors, which makes all 
final decisions as to accepting or drop- 
ping Theatre members. This is an inter- 
racial group, sponsored by the Village 
Presbyterian Church. 

Originals Only (now playing One 
Foot to the Sea, by Harold Leavitt) uses 
all non-Equity actors at present. This 
is a playwright’s theatre for trying out 
off-beat plays and musical material. 
Open casting auditions are held each 
Monday evening; and a number of stu- 
dents have found their way to Broadway 
through Originals Only—for example, 
the two leads in the road Oklahoma! 
and seven members of the Kismet cast. 


The Actors’ Mobile Theatre (now 
playing The Madwoman of Chaillot) 
uses the required three Equity members, 
with twenty-two non-Equity members. 
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All of the latter are students in the 
group; all pay tuition for their training, 
but all share co-operatively in any box- 
ofce net. In addition to performing at 
the school, the students tour one-acts 
before church and union audiences and 
the like. Applicants may write the Man- 
ager, Mr. Brett Warren, at 430 5th Ave. 

Circle in the Square (now playing 
American Gothic) is required to have 
three Equity members; eleven are cur- 
rently cast, plus five non-Equity players. 
Open casting calls for each production 
are publicized in newspapers, at Equity, 
and in nearby theatre schools. The pro- 
ducers see all who apply, and report 
that they are more interested in finding 
talent than in checking up on previous 
experience. 

The Phoenix Theatre (now playing 
Madam, Will You Walk) has been oper- 
ating as a stock company from the be- 
ginning. The players, including extras, 
are all Equity members; but newcomers 
may apply. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


Captive AT Larce, which won the 
University of Illinois playwriting com- 
petition in 1953, has been produced at 
Tufts College, Tulane University, and 
the University of Illinois. This play, 
which was recommended by Barnard 
Hewitt on the “New Plays” panel at the 
AETA convention in New York, is avail- 
able to university theatres. Details may 
be worked out by writing to Mr. David 
Mark, 315 E. 5th St., New York 3. 

At WAYNE UNIVERSITY a new touring 
company has been organized to serve 
communities within a hundred-mile ra- 
dius of Detroit. The first year’s produc- 
tion, Papa Is All, is under the direction 
of T. O. Andrus and was designed by 
John Streeter. The University Theatre 
also sponsors a touring company for 
children. The Elves and the Shoemaker, 
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directed by Gary M. Witt and designed 
by James R. Thompson, will be pre- 
sented Saturdays in the elementary 
schools in the Detroit area. 

THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR IN- 
FANTILE PARALYysis has announced the 
availability of a new 16 mm. film en- 
titled Born in the White House, a docu- 
mentary tracing the progress of medical 
research in the conquest of disease. 
From this same office readers may 
secure copies of a one-act play, New 
Fountains. This play, which was written 
and produced by the community di- 
vision of American Theatre Wing, con- 
cerns a young girl who faces a crisis in 
her life following an attack of polio. 
Scripts may be obtained from the Divi- 
sion of Public Education, The National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 120 
Broadway, New York 5, New York. 

THE EIGHTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
MIDLAND COMMUNITY ‘THEATRE, Texas, 
was observed by the publication of a spe- 
cial souvenir program commemorating 
fifty major productions under the direc- 
tion of Art Cole. ‘The Community The- 
atre is committed to the production of 
six plays each year and to the support, 
with the assistance of the Midland Serv- 
ice League, of a Children’s Theatre, 
which gives school-aged children train- 
ing in the theatre arts and produces at 
least two full-length plays each season. 

HAMLINE UNIVERSITY THEATRE, St. 
Paul, Minnesota, will observe the cen- 
tennial of the university with a produc- 
tion of The King and the Duke, a play 
with dance and music by Francis Fergu- 
son, based upon Huckleberry Finn. 

At Berea COoLiece, Kentucky, a Dra- 
ma Centennial will be presented in July, 
1955- Legends, ballads, and folk dances 
of the southern Appalachian Mountain 
region will provide the background ma- 
terials for the symphonic drama which 
Paul Green has been commissioned to 
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write. Samuel Selden, University of 
North Carolina, will direct the pageant. 

At Williamstown, 
Mass., a new comedy, Even the Gods, by 
Mildred Kerner was presented under 
direction of David G. Bryant in October. 
Based on the Alcestis legend and set in 
ancient Greece, the play is a distinctly 
modern satirical approach to domestic, 
political, and social affairs. 

At Knox Cotvece, Galesburg, all three 
plays of The Oresteia were presented 
under the direction of Delmar E. Solem 
on three consecutive evenings in Feb- 
ruary. 

MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE featured the: 
productions of two original one-act: 
plays in March. Squadron X was writ-. 
ten by Fenton Calhoun, ’56, and The 
Golden Gravestone by Pauline Schmook- 
ler, 

CONFERENCES 


THE CENTRAL STATES SPEECH ASSOCIA-- 


TION will hold its annual convention at 
the Hotel Sherman in Chicago on April 


2 and 3. AETA has joined CSSA in- 


sponsoring and preparing programs in. 
all aspects of theatre and dramatic activ- 


ity. Among the subjects which will be- 


discussed are: “Play Selection,” ‘Com- 


munity Theatre and its Social Implica-. 


tions,” “Television Theatre Activity— 
How Much?,” “Standards of Play Pro- 
duction,” and “New Scene Design for 
the High School.” 


‘THE CHILDREN’S "THEATRE CONFERENCE. 


will meet at Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Michigan, August 23 to 
28, prior to the AETA Convention. The 
program for the annual workshop will 
include sessions on directing led by 


Frank Whiting, creative dramatics by 


Winifred Ward, and lighting, staging, 
and costume by Jed Davis. Emily Gif- 
ford is in charge of the exhibit, which 


will include costume plates, scene de- 
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signs, models, and directors’ books; and 
has announced that a cash prize will be 
offered to the group that plans the most 
effective unit. 

‘THE SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF THE EAstT- 
ERN STATES will hold its annual conven- 
tion April 8-10, at the Penn Sherwood 
Hotel, Philadelphia. 

At THE Rocky MounrTAIN THEATRE 
CONFERENCE in Salt Lake City, October 
23-24, the following new officers were 
elected: President, Harold I. Hansen, 
Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah; 
Vice-President, Donald L. Simasko, Na- 
trona County High School, Casper, 
Wyoming; Secretary-Treasurer, Martin 
Hatcher, Western State College, Gun- 
nison, Colorado; and Program Chair- 
man, Richard Dunham, University of 
Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming. 


PLAYWRITING CONTESTS 


THE UNIVERSITY THEATRE at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in association with the 
1955 Festival of Contemporary Arts an- 
nounces its Third New Play Competi- 
tion. The winning play will be pro- 
duced by the University Theatre in 
March, 1955, as its major contribution 
to the 1955 Festival of Contemporary 
Arts, which brings to the campus promi- 
nent artists and representative art works 
in painting, music, dance, moving pic- 
tures, and literature. Funds will be pro- 
vided to the playwright to cover the cost 
of his travel to the University of Illinois 
and of his residence during the final 
rehearsal period. Winners of previous 
competitions were Fire by Arthur Greg- 
or in 1952 and Captive at Large by 
David Mark in 1953. The competition 
closes June 1, 1954. All questions should 
be addressed to the Chairman of the 
New Play Committee, 10 Sixth Street 
Building, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois. 
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At Cornett University David G. 
Schaal has been appointed instructor in 
dramatic production. 

At THe UNIveERsiry oF ILLINoIs Clara 
Behringer, Kenneth Burns, Patricia Mc- 
Ilrath, and Ray Nadeau were promoted 
to the rank of assistant professor. Wayne 
Brockriede and Genevieve Richardson 
were appointed instructors. 

At lowA STATE COLLEGE Perry W. Pat- 
terson has joined the staff. 

At THe UNiversiry oF KANsas John 
Newfield has been promoted to the rank 
of professor of drama. Charles Lloyd 
Holt has been appointed instructor of 
speech and drama and assistant director 
of the University Theatre. 

At LenicH University Thoburn V. 
Barker was appointed instructor of 
speech and technical director of drama. 
H. Barrett Davis, head of the division of 
speech, has been promoted to the rank 
of full professor. 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY’s Emeritus 
Professor Winifred Ward has recently 
conducted workshops in creative dra- 
matics and children’s theatre in Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; Detroit; New Philadel- 
phia, Ohio; Akron; Charleston, West 
Virginia; Milwaukee; and Evanston, IIli- 
nois. 

At THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN B. 
Iden Payne has accepted the invitation 
to be guest director for one of the five 
major productions of the 1954 summer 
session. 

At Purpue University Erling A. Kil- 
dahl was promoted to assistant professor. 
Bedford Thurman, formerly of Cornell 
University, joined the staff as instructor 
and associate director of the Purdue 


Playshop. 

At RANDOLPH-MACON WoMANn’s COoL- 
LEGE, Lynchburg, Virginia, Harold V. 
Gould has joined the faculty. 
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John D. Mitchell, of MANHATTAN 
Coiiece, will conduct a study tour, 
“The Theatre Arts Around the World,” 
during the coming summer. Informa- 
tion may be secured from World Study 
Tours, Box 523, Rye, New York. 


AT THE THEATRES 


ALABAMA 

Montevallo, Alabama College. A Kiss 
FOR CINDERELLA, Oct. Walter H. Trum- 
bauer, director. 

Talladega, Talladega College. ‘THe 
YOUNG AND Fair, Oct. James O. Hopson, 
director. 


CALIFORNIA 

Los Angeles, U.S.C. THe Country 
Girt, Dec. Herbert M. Stahl, director. 

Berkeley, University of California. 
MorHer Lope (a new play by Hugh 
White), Oct. THE Sra GULL, Mar. 

Haywood, Haywood High School. 
M’Liss, Oct. Dr. Witty Nitty, Nov. 
Ever Since Eve, Mar. JULIUS CAESAR, 
May. THe LOWLAND SEA (a new opera 
based on American sea songs), June. 
George Z. Wilson, director. 


COLORADO 

Boulder, University of Colorado. 
VENUS OBSERVED, Oct. AMAHL AND THE 
Nicut Visirors, Dec. ROSMERSHOLM, 
Mar. TarTurFE, Apr. ANDROCLES AND 
THE LION, May. 


CONNECTICUT 

New Haven, New Haven State ‘Teach- 
ers College. THE GLAss MENAGERIE, Feb. 
THE SUMMER IN BETWEEN (an original 
light opera by Edward Burdekin), May. 
Robert E. Kendall, director. 

New Haven, Yale University. KNIGHT 
OF THE BURNING PEsTLE, Nov. 


FLORIDA 


De Land, Stetson University. Sweet- 
HEARTS, Virginia Giffin, director. RICHARD 
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II, Lenyth Brockett, director. THE IMac- 
INARY INVALID, O. G. Brockett, director. 


IDAHO 

Pocatello, Idaho State College. Lipset, 
Nov. Mel Schubert, director. BELL, 
Book AND CANDLE, Jan. Vio Mae Powell, 
director. BricApoon, Feb. Charles Bil- 
yeu, director. 


ILLINOIS 

Chicago, Chicago Musical College. 
NicHt Must FALL, Nov. THE IMpor- 
TANCE OF BEING EARNEST, Jan. 

Urbana, University of Illinois. DeaTu 
OF A SALESMAN, Oct. Mary Arbenz, di- 
rector. THE PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN 
Wor_p, Nov. Barnard Hewitt, director. 
HAMLET, Jan. Charles Shattuck, direc- 
tor. BLoop Weppinc, Mar. Clara Beh- 
ringer, director. Rinc ROUND THE Moon, 
May. Charles Shattuck, director. 


INDIANA 

Lafayette, Purdue University. BELL, 
Book AND CANDLE, Oct. Erling Kildahl, 
director. ANNA Curistiz, Dec. Ross D. 
Smith, director. THe Moon Is Btu, 
Jan. Bedford Thurman, director. Dark- 
NEss AT Noon, Feb. Erling Kildahl, di- 
rector. THE ComMepy OF Errors, Mar. 
Bedford Thurman, director; Sam M. 
Marks, designer. 

Richmond, Richmond Civic Theatre. 
Mr. Roserts, Nov. THE MERCHANT OF 
VeNIcE, Dec. Norbert Silbiger, director. 

Terre Haute, Indiana State Teachers 
College. MURDER IN THE CATHEDRAL. 
THE Curious SAVAGE, R. W. Masters, 
director, ELIZABETH THE QUEEN, Gladys 
Rohrig, director. 


Iowa 

Ames, Iowa State College. THE LATE 
CHRISTOPHER BEAN, Feb. Perry W. Pat- 
terson, director. THE PRivATE LIFE OF 
CINDERELLA (an English pantomime 
adapted by Margaret Webster), Mar. 
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Frank E. Brandt, director. THE BARBER 
OF SEVILLE, May. M. B. Drexler, director. 


KANSAS 

Lawrence, University of Kansas. THE 
GLAss MENAGERIE, Nov. CAESAR AND 
CLEOPATRA, Dec. Diz FLIEDERMAUS, Feb. 
ANTIGONE, Mar. As You Like It, Apr. 
John Newfield and Charles Lloyd Holt, 
directors. 

Lindsborg, Bethany College. 
CAn’T TAKE It WitH You, Nov. 
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KENTUCKY 

Berea, Berea College. ‘THE IMAGINARY 
INVALID, Fred J. Parrott, director. Kinp 
Lapy, Warren D. Lambert, director. 
Tue Grass Harp, Fred J. Parrott, di- 
rector. 


LOUuISIANA 

Lake Charles, McNeese State College. 
THE ENCHANTED, Nov. Henry IV, Part 
I, Feb. Margery Wilson, director; Ed 
Daugherty, technical director. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Amherst, Amherst College. DEATH OF 
A SALESMAN, Nov. Curtis Canfield, di- 
rector. 


MICHIGAN 

Albion, Albion College. YEARs AGo, 
Nov. OTHELLO, Jan. LiLiom, Apr. James 
Brock, director. 

Ann Arbor, University of Michigan. 
Tue Herress, Oct. ELIZABETH THE 
QuEEN, Nov. TARTUFFE, Jan. 

Detroit, Wayne University. THE SKIN 
or Our TEETH, Feb. T. O. Andrus, di- 
rector. OTHELLO, Mar. Richard Spear, 
director. TTARTUFFE, May. James R. Es- 
sen, director; James R. Thompson, de- 
signer. 

East Lansing, Michigan State College. 
GraMercy Guost, Jan. Don Buell, di- 
rector; Herbert Camburn, designer. 
MepeEA, Feb. John Jennings, director; 
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Virgil Godfrey, designer; Ralph W. 
Buckwall, Jr., costumes. ‘THE MAN WHo 
CaME TO DinNER (Theta Alpha Phi 
arena production), Mar. Patricia Davies, 
director; Herbert Camburn, de- 
signer. ‘THE WiNTeR’s TALE, May. Nevil 
Coghill (visiting professor from Exeter 
College, Oxford), director; Virgil God- 
frey, designer. 


MINNESOTA 

St. Paul, Hamline University. THE 
Grass Harp, Oct. THe Boy WitH A 
Cart, Dec. FROM THE RUSSIAN THEATRE, 
Mar. THE KING AND THE DUKE, May. 


OHIO 

Delaware, Ohio Wesleyan University. 
UncLe Tom’s CABIN. Born YESTERDAY. 
Come Back LitTLe SHEBA. Henry IV. 
Donald Eyssen, director. 

Gambier, Kenyon College. AJAx (Eng- 
lish version of Sophocles’ play by Morton 
Segal and Harold P. Williams), Nov. 

Granville, Denison University. 
ERMAN’s Dewicut, Oct. Edward A. 
Wright, director. A MATCH FOR THE 
Devi. (American Premiere), Dec. Wil- 
liam Brasmer, director. STREET SCENE, 
Mar. Edward A. Wright, director. 
ROMEO AND JuLIET, May. William Bras- 
mer, director. 


Wooster, College of Wooster. THE 
CockTAIL PARTy, Nov. 
OKLAHOMA 

Tulsa, Tulsa Little Theatre. THe 
Happiest Days oF Your Lire, Nov. 


Home Art SEvEN, Dec. Theodore Vieh- 
man, director. 


OREGON 

Eugene, University of Oregon. SEE 
How Tuey Run, Oct. Horace Robinson, 
director. JUNO AND THE Paycock, Dec. 
Frederick J. Hunter, director. THE 


Moon Is Biur, Jan. Horace Robinson, 
director. RicHARpD II, Mar. Ottilie Sey- 
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bolt, director. One ToucH oF VENUS, 
Apr. Frederick J. Hunter, director. 
SUMMER AND SMOKE, May. Horace Rob- 
inson, director; Howard L. Ramey, tech- 
nical director. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Bethlehem, Lehigh University. THE 
Devit’s Discrete, Dec. ‘THe KNIGHT OF 
THE BURNING PESTLE, Mar. 

Erie, Erie Civic Theatre. I REMEMBER 
Mama, Dec. Lo BEHOLD, Dec. 
STALAG 17, Jan. FATHER MALACHyY’s 
Miracie, Feb. Newell Tarrant, director. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence, Brown University. HENRY 
IV, Oct. THe House or BERNARDA ALBA, 
Nov. Ben W. Brown, director. 


TEXAS 


Lubbock, Texas Technological Col- 
lege. THe Miser, Nov. A PHoENIx Too 
FREQUENT, Jan. Ronald Schultz, director. 

Midland, Community Theatre. ONE 
Foot IN HEAVEN, Nov. STALAG 17, Dec. 
Art Cole, director. 


EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL 


VIRGINIA 

Lynchburg, Randolph-Macon College. 
THE PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN WORLD, 
Oct. Harold V. Gould, director. 


WASHINGTON 

Pullman, State College of Washington. 
GREEN. VALLEY,. Nov. Raymond R. 
Jones, director. THE Seconp Man, Dec. 
Philip R. Hanson, director. 

Seattle, University of Washington. 
Penthouse Theatre: FANCY MEETING 
You Acain, Oct. Kenneth Carr, director. 
MISALLIANCE, Nov. Donal Harrington, 
director. JEZEBEL’s HusBaANp, Jan. Ken- 
neth Carr, director. Gooppyr My FANcy, 
Feb.-Mar. Robert Gray, director. Show- 
boat Theatre: A PHOENIx Too Frr- 
QUENT. A SLEEP OF PRISONERS. Sept-Oct. 
Kenneth Carr, director. THe Happy 
Time, Nov. Vanick Galstaun, director. 
Point oF No Return, Dec. Robert Gray, 
director. HoTet UNIverse, Jan.-Feb. 
Donal Harrington, director. THE BRown- 
ING VERSION. ‘THE Doctor IN SPITE OF 
Himsetr. Feb.-Mar. Vanick Galstaun, 
director. 


THE STANFORD PLAYERS 


The producing organization of the Department of Speech 
and Drama, Stanford University, California 


presents 


AUTUMN, 1953 
The Male Animal by Thurber & Nugent, directed by Robert Loper 
Lady Windermere’s Fan by Oscar Wilde, directed by F. Cowles Strickland 


WINTER, 1954 
The Climate of Eden by Moss Hart, directed by Wendell Cole 
The Tempest by William Shakespeare, directed by Norman Philbrick 


SPRING, 1954 
The Play’s the Thing by Ferenc Molnar, directed by F. Cowles Strickland 
Iphigenia in Tauris by Euripides, directed by Robert Loper 


SUMMER, 1954 


You Never Can Tell by George Bernard Shaw, directed by F. Cowles 
Strickland 


The following have participated in Stanford Player’s productions as Artists-in-Residence: 
Leo G. Carroll, Feodor Chaliapin, Hume Cronyn, Jane Darwell, Clarence Derwent, 
Richard Hale, Whitford Kane, Aline MacMahon, Lois Moran, Mary Morris, Milton 
Parsons, Lee Simonson, Marian Stebbins, Akim Tamiroff, Jessica Tandy, Linda 
Watkins, Margaret Wycherly. 


as Junior Artists-in-Residence: 
John Brebner, Oscar G. Brockett, Edmund Chavez, Marvin Chomsky, Harry Cum- 
mins, Richard Hawkins, George Houle, Robin Humphrey, Charles Lamb, Nancy 
Langston, John McLiam, Jack Neeson, Harold Niven, Williard Schurz, Kermit Shafer, 
James Stearns, James Thompson, Lawrence Tolan, Frances Waller, William Voren- 
berg, Walter Kenneth Waters, Jr., Walt Witcover, Patrick Wymark. 


STANFORD PLAYERS STAFF 


Hubert Heffner 

Norman Philbrick 

F. Cowles Strickland, Robert Loper Acting and Directing 
Stanley Donner Radio and Television 
George Willey Radio and Television 
Wendell Cole, Leo Hartig i 
Delford Brummer 

Virginia Opsvig Costume Design and Make-up 
St. Clair Williams Costume Construction 
Marianne Crowder 

Chester Barker Executive Secretary 
Marjorie Nunan Haymes Stanford Players’ Secretary 


. «+ JUST OFF THE PRESS .... 


TWENTY-ONE YEARS WITH CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


By CHARLOTTE B. CHORPENNING 


Foreword by Maurice Gnesin 


Written in autobiographical form, and characteristically sub-titled “What the 
Children Taught Me,” this book is not divided neatly and patly into definitive chap- 
ters. As Mrs. Chorpenning says—‘Things just do not happen in chronological 
order.” Everything is inseparably linked and intertwined and interdependent, and 
we gathered wisdom of the years flows from page to page in her inimitable narrative 
style. 
Nevertheless, this book delves deeply into the following subjects, gay and 
meaningful with anecdote, and embellished with pictures. 


Autobiographical Sketch 
How The Children Taught Me 
Child Audience Analysis 


How I Used What The Children Taught Me 
Writing for Children’s Theatre, involving directing acting, staging 


Coda 
$3.50 a copy 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


Cloverlot 
ANCHORAGE, KENTUCKY 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL THEATRE ASSOCIATION 


CONTACT PLACEMENT SERVICE 


With the cooperation of the American National Theatre and Academy, the 
National Theatre Conference, the National Thespian Society, Children’s 
Theatre Conference, and the National Association of Dramatic and Speech 
Arts, the AETA Contact Placement Service was organized and has been 
active since ago 1952. The continued success of the Service is depen- 


dent upon the membership of AETA and these affiliate organizations. 


If AETA members who have positions open for placement continue to use 
the Placement Service, and if members who are seeking new employment 
will file their qualifications with the Service, the Service will fulfill a real 
need for the membership of AETA. 


Applications are accepted in all phases of educational theatre, children’s 
theatre, community theatre, and in summer stock, both for short-term and 
indefinite appointments. 


For information and application, write: 
MRS. JAMES MOLL, Chairman, 


AETA CONTACT PLACEMENT SERVICE 


1916 Robbins Place Austin, Texas 


PUBLICATIONS FOR TEACHERS, DIRECTORS 
AND STUDENTS OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


THE MODERN EDUCATION THEATRE 
by A. S. GILLETTE 


CONTENTS: A timely and authoritative publication on designing and 
furnishing the school theatre in terms of present-day re- 
quirements. Especially recommended for directors and 
school administrators. Price .60 


MAKE-UP FOR THE STAGE 
by CARL B. CASS 


CONTENTS: An invaluable source of help by one of America’s na- 
tionally recognized teachers of the subject. Articles on 
Make-up Materials and Colors, Make-up Colors and Con- 
tours, Straight Make-up, Increasing Age with Make-up, 
Make-up Suggesting Personality, Racial and Conven- 
tional Types of Make-up. Highly recommended for the- 
atre workers at all levels. Price .60 


DRAMATICS DIRECTOR'S HANDBOOK 


(Revised Edition). 
Edited by ERNEST BAVELY 


CONTENTS: A comprehensive discussion on how to teach dramatics 
at the secondary school level, by Katherine Ommanney, 
a thorough discussion on the organization of high school 
dramatics club, and articles on play standards, organiza- 
tion of the production staff, play rehearsal schedule, 
publicity, preparation of handbills, etc. Price 1.00 


STAGE LIGHTING FOR HIGH SCHOOL THEATRES 
by JOEL E. RUBIN 


CONTENTS: Primary Factors of Lighting, Spotlights, The Lighting 
Layout, Lighting Control, Basal Illumination of Inter- 
iors, Basal Illumination of Exteriors, Mood Function of 
Light. Price .60 


ALL AMPLY ILLUSTRATED 


Discounts on Quantities 


Write for descriptive circular of all our publications 
about the Theatre. 


THE NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY 


College Hill Station Cincinnati 24, Ohio 


PLANNING AND EQUIPPING 
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Theatre Arts Books 


Some new publications 


THE ACTOR’S WAYS AND MEANS by Michael Redgrave 


One of the few modern actors “to have touched greatness,” as the London Times has said, 
Michael Redgrave is also one of the most articulate. And he goes into the whys and 
wherefores of an actor’s magic in these scintillating discussions, revised from his Rocke- 
feller lectures at Bristol University last winter, with a sense of wonderment as well as a 
ruthless curiosity, enlightening both actor and playgoer. With twenty-seven photographs 
of Mr. Redgrave in almost that number of roles. $3.00 


SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL THEATRE 1951-1953 


Covering the last three years of the Stratford-upon-Avon Memorial Theatre, this hand- 
some book contains from five to eighteen action pictures of each of fourteen of Shake- 
speare’s plays (plus Jonson’s Volpone). Angus McBean’s rightly famous camera catches 
important moments, full sets and characterizations, by such gifted actors as Sir Ralph 
Richardson, Michael Redgrave, Margaret Leighton and Peggy Ashcroft, to recreate visually 
the plays themselves. $5.00 


SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL THEATRE 1948-1950. The three preceding 
years are pictured by the same camera and with the same focus on fifteen plays, 
featuring Diana Wynyard, Sir John Gielgud, etc. With forewords by Ivor Brown 
and Anthony Quayle. $4.50 


SHAKESPEARE’S HISTORIES AT STRATFORD, 1951. J. Dover Wilson and 
T. C. Worsley discuss the consecutive production of the four history plays— 
Richard II, the two parts of Henry IV and Henry V—the scholarship about 
them and the historical setting. With 32 full-page pictures by Angus McBean. 

$4.50 


SECOND SUPPLEMENT to The Player's Library 


The second supplement to the catalog of the British Drama League Library brings up to 
date this well organized “bibliography” of plays and books about the theatre, the most 
comprehensive in English. Twice the length of the first supplement, it includes every 
book that has been added to the Library through the autumn of 1953. As in The Player’s 
Library (1950) and Supplement I (1951), brief descriptions of all plays and necessary 
roduction details are given, and the indexing and cross-indexing and classifying lists of 
ks about the theatre as well as plays makes it a useful reference volume for students 
and active theatre workers. $5.00 


Ready in April 


THE PLAYER'S LIBRARY. 70,000 volumes—plays and books about the theatre 
—described, classified and cross-indexed. 1100 pages. $7.00 


SUPPLEMENT I (to The Player's Library). The 1950-51 acquisitions of the 
British Drama League Library. $2.50 


Theatre Books 


224 West 4th Street, New York 14 
iv 


Theatre Arts Books 


presents 


WORLD THEATRE 


a quarterly unequaled for information and comment on theatre 
throughout the world, reinforced with many illustrations, and 
offering the unique opportunity of sharing in the creative experi- 
ences of the theatre’s foremost actors, directors, designers and 
producers. 


Each issue emphasizes a subject. 


Vol. I No. o World Review I 
No. 1 World Review II 
No. 2 Festivals 
No. 3 The Young Author 
Vol. II No. 1 Musical Stage 
No. 2 Audiences 
No. 3 Children’s Theatre 
No. 4 The Playwright 
Vol. III No. 1 The Director 


Theatre in Education 


and 


OPERA BALLET MUSIC-HALL 


in the World 


a world-wide authoritative panorama of dance, song and mime 
—from puppets to opera, from musical comedy to ballet—reflect- 
ing in text and pictures alike the enchanted world of melody, 
movement and mood. 
Vol. I No. 1 The Ballet 
No. 2 Indian Dance 
No. 3 Art of Mime 


Single copies, $1.50 each; subscription to either quarterly (4 issues), $5.00; 
subscription to both magazines (4 issues each), $9.00. 


Sponsored by UNESCO and the International Theatre Institute. Text and 
picture captions in both French and English. 


Theatre Arts Books 


224 West 4th Street, New York 14 
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THE STAFF OF THE 
Theater Arts Department 


at the 
University of California, Los Angeles 


congratulates the Editorial Staff of the Educational 
Theatre Journal for its continued efforts to publish 
a journal of high professional standards, and takes 
this opportunity to support the editors in continued 
efforts to improve ET J as the responsible and rep- 


resentative journal in the educational theatre field. 


Begin making your plans now to attend... 


THE 1954 CONVENTION 


August 29, 30, 31 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 
East Lansing, Michigan 


Family accommodations will be available at a reasonable rate. 


DON'T MISS AETA’S FIRST INDEPENDENT, 
SUMMER CONVENTION! 


NEW MEXICO Second rights to RADIO 
A & M COLLEGE and TELEVISION scripts 
Offers a Major in Drama . 

now available at very 

Courses in 4 
low royalties. These 
Stagecraft, Playwriting, scripts have all been pro- 
Dramatic Literature, ms 
sad Manama. duced by the top net 
works and were written 

Practical Experience 

in all Productions by the top radio and tele- 
Assistantships Available vision writers. Send for 
list of properties avail- 
For Information Write to: able and prices. 
HERSHEL ZOHN, Director 


CORONADO PLAYMAKERS RONALD DAWSON 


State College, New Mexico 545 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH, DRAMATICS, AND RADIO EDUCATION 


® Host to the American Educational Theatre Association Convention, 
August 29-31, 1954 and the National Children’s Theatre Conference 
and Workshop, August 23-28, 1954. 


* Complete curriculum in Theatre and Television leading to B.A., M.A., 
and Ed.D. degrees. 


® Excellent facilities, including Three Theatres, Radio Studios, and Tele- 
vision Studios. Broadcasting and telecasting over WKAR-AM, -FM, 
and -TV. 


® A select faculty for all phases of Theatre and Television. 


* Winter Quarter — January 4 Spring Quarter — March 31 
Summer Sessions — June 22 to July 30—June 22 to August 20 


address 


Dr. Witson B. Head 
Department of Speech, Dramatics, and Radio Education 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 
East Lansing, Michigan 
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School of Speech 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE 


A NATIONAL CENTER FOR 
STUDY IN THEATRE AND DRAMA 


The 1954 Summer Sessions 


The Regular Session: June 18—August 10 
The Six-Week Session: June 18—July 31 


* Programs in Theatre leading to B.S., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees. 


% Specialized degree programs in Theatre and Drama or in Theatre inte- 
grated with other areas in Speech—Interpretation, Radio and Tele- 
vision, Public Speaking, Speech Education, Speech Correction and 
Audiology. 


% University Theatre Productions: Phaedra; The Imaginary Invalid; either 
Biography or Six Characters in Search of an Author; and an Experi- 
ment in Creative Dramatics. 


* Symposium in Acting: a unique course in acting, giving graduate credit 
and featuring reputable professional actors in coaching, conferences, 
and class demonstrations. We are proud to announce, with as great 
certainty as is possible this early, that Beth Merrill and Bill Butler 
will join us again and that Lee Strasberg will be with us this summer 
for the first time. 


% A New Course in Directing: especially designed for directors of school 
and community theatres. To be taught by Lee Mitchell. 


% A New Course in Creative Dramatics: especially for teachers of dra- 
matics; includes demonstrations and practice with children’s classes, 
culminating in a production under the auspices of the University 
Theatre. To be taught by Rita Criste. 


* Courses for teachers, with opportunities for practice teaching and observa- 
tion in the Theatre Section of The National High School Institute 


in Speech. 


A friendly campus on the shores of Lake Michigan 


For information address James H. McBurney, Dean of the School of Speech 
or Lee Mitchell, Chairman of the ‘Dasarane of Theatre 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
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RESERVED SEAT TICKETS 


4 


“, . the season tickets for 
1953-54 have arrived and we 
are quite satisfied with them. 
In fact, I am told it is the best 
ticket printing that we have 
thus far had.” 


—Hubert Heffner 
Stanford University 


Li 


j| 2132 HARBOR BOULEVARD COSTA MESA, CALIF. 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


THE DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


© Offers B.F.A., B.S., and M.F.A degrees in Acting, Costume, Dance, Direct- 
ing, Drama Education, Theatre History, Playwriting, Technical Produc- 


tion, Television. 


® Twenty Teaching Fellows and Student Assistants 


© Summer theatre, June 7-July 16, 1954 


® 3 Theatres, 10 Productions, Faculty of 14 


Write to Loren WinsHIP, Chairman, Department of Drama, 
The University of Texas, Austin, Texas for information. 
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UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA AND THEATRE 
B.A. and M.A. in Drama and Theatre 


Courses in Acting, Direction, Stagecraft and Theatre Planning, Stage 
Lighting; History of the Theatre, Modern Theories of Stage Presentation, 
Theatre Aesthetics; reading and practice courses, seminars (including one 
in Oriental theatre). Related courses in English and other literatures, 
Playwriting; and in the Departments of Speech, Music, and Art. Production 
schedule includes, in addition to standard plays, Oriental plays, original 
plays, opera, and experimental productions. There is ample opportunity 
for work in radio and television. 

Both the graduate and the undergraduate curricula place emphasis 
upon the relation of the theatre to the humanities, rather than upon pro- 
fessional training, though some students have gone into professional work. 
Study of the Oriental theatre emphasizes the theatre of Japan, particularly 
the Kabuki. 

A limited number of theatre assistantships are available to qualified 
graduate students. 


For further information write EARLE ERNsT or JOEL TrRapipo, Uni- 
versity of Hawaii Theatre, University of Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE STUDENTS 


can be regular members of the. . . 


AMERICAN *EDUCATIONAL 
THEATRE ASSOCIATION 


. at a reduced rate! 
$3.00 STUDENT GROUP MEMBERSHIP 


High School and undergraduate college students may receive a regular 
membership in AETA at $3.00 a member, provided that ten or more mem- 
berships are applied for at the same time. 

Send names and addresses, together with check for the full amount 
of total memberships at $3.00 each, to: 


AETA EXeEcuTIVE OFFICE 
The University of Texas, Austin, Texas 


All memberships are on a calendar year basis and expire December 31. 


School of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Seattle, Washington 


% Complete curriculum in field of 
drama leading to B.A. and M.A. 


degrees 

¥% Theatre library of 19,000 volumes 

% Famous Showboat and Penthouse 
Theatres operating every week of 
the year 

% Experimental Theatre (The Uni- 
versity Playhouse) and Operas 

¥% Children’s Theatre Productions and 
Creative Dramatics 

% Marionette productions, radio and 
television programs 

% Staff of eighteen including John 
Ashby Conway, Donal Harrington, 
Robert Gray, Alanson Davis, Ken- 
neth Carr, Marly Hedges, Agnes 
Haaga, Geraldine Siks, Warren 
Lounsbury, Vanick Galstaun, Aurora 
Valentinetti, James R. Crider. 

¥% Unsurpassed opportunities for train- 
ing and experience in the theatre 


For further information, address 

Glenn Hughes, Exec. Director, 

School of Drama, University of 
Washington, Seattle 5 


Texas Christian 
University 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
DIVISION OF "THEATRE 
BA - BFA- MA- MFA 
Five Major 
Dramatic Productions 


Opera Workshop-Ballet 
Radio-TV Workshop 


Extensive Summer 
Production Program 
New, air-conditioned 

Little Theatre 


For Information write: 


T. SmirH McCorkie, Dean 
Fort Worth 9, Texas 
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TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
Department of 


DRAMATIC 
ARTS 


UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


DEGREES — A.B., M.A. and M.Ed. 


COURSES — Acting, Directing, Technical 
Practice, History of Theatre, Playwriting, 
Radio and Television. 

LABORATORY THEATRE — Full length 
and one act plays directed and acted by 
students in well equipped lab theatre. 


UNIVERSITY THEATRE ACTIVITIES — 
Four Major Productions each season. 
Recent productions include: PYGMALION 
by George Bernard Shaw, THE WING- 
LESS VICTORY by Maxwell Anderson, 
DARKNESS AT NOON by Sidney Kings- 
ley, HEDDA GABLER by Henrik Ibsen. 


Two Workshop Productions each season. 
Staged under faculty direction for be- 
ginning and less experienced students. 


‘ 
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Address: 
Department of Speech and Dramatic Arts 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


The Chairman 
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SAN JOSE 
STATE COLLEGE 


Department of 
Speech and Drama 


THEATRE 
RADIO and TELEVISION 
SPEECH 


A.B. Degree 
M.A. Degree 
Teaching Credentials 


For information write: Hugh W. Gillis, 
Head, Department of Speech and 
Drama, San Jose State College, San 
Jose 14, California. 


THEATRICAL GELATINE SHEETS 


64 FAMOUS 
Non-Fading COLORS 


Large Size 20” x 24” 


Rosco Laboratories 


866 Hudson Avenue 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH AND THEATRE ARTS 


UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


FRANK M. WHITING 
Director 


KENNETH L. GRAHAM 
Associate Director 


ARTHUR H. BALLET 
Theatre Education 


WENDELL JOSAL 
Technical Director 


ROBERT MOULTON 
Costumer and Choreographer 


E. W. ZIEBARTH 


Chairman, 
Department of 
Speech and Theatre Arts 
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© B.A., M.A., and Ph.D. Degrees in 
the field of drama 

e Courses in all phases of theatre 

®@ Major season of seven plays 

Children’s season’ of two plays 

® Studio Theatre season of several 
plays 

® Foreign language series of three 
plays 

e@ Summer season of four plays 

®@ Student series of about fifteen 
full-length plays and sixty one 
acts 

e Touring productions: professional 
experience in winter repertory 
with two plays while highschool 
assembly company is active in fall 
and spring. Credit plus liberal 
expense allowance. 


ROSCO 

0 
| Flameproofing Compound 
for Scenery 
: for Electric Bulbs. 
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WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 


St. Louis 5, Mo. 


DIVISION OF 
DRAMATICS 


Graduate and 
Undergraduate Study 
® 


Wm. G. B. Carson 
Chairman 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


Ohio Wesleyan University 


Delaware, Ohio 


COURSES IN 
Speech 
Theatre 
Radio 


With Supporting Liberal 
Arts Courses Leading 
to A.B. and M.A. Degrees. 


For Further Information 
write to 


R. C. Hunter, Chairman 


GOODMAN 


MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D., Head 
MARY AGNES DOYLE, Assistant Head 


ACTING RADIO 
DIRECTING TV 
COSTUME and 
SCENE DESIGN 


Acting Company for Advanced Students 
Accredited: B. F. A. and M. F. A. Degrees 


For Information: 
Alliene V. Stierwalt, Registrar, 
Dept. E., Goodman Memorial 
Theatre, Chicago 3, Illinois 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


_ 
MEMOBIAL THEATRE 
SCHOOL OF | 
xili 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


BOYD SMITH, Chairman 


GRADUATE PROFESSIONAL CURRICULUM 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Playwriting ROBERT PENN WARREN 
LEMIST ESLER 
BOYD SMITH 
Directing FRANK McMULLAN 
LEO LAVANDERO 
Speech, Acting CONSTANCE WELCH 
Scene Design DONALD OENSLAGER 
ELDON ELDER 
Costume Design FRANK BEVAN 
Lighting STANLEY McCANDLESS 
HARVEY K. SMITH 
Technical Production OREN PARKER 
Theatre Management EDWARD C. COLE 
Television EDWARD B. ROBERTS 
Theatre History ALOIS NAGLER 
Research, Theatre Engineering GEORGE IZENOUR 


PRODUCTIONS 


Original long plays written by students or alumni 
International classics of the theatre 

Production of long plays by degree candidates 
Workshop for original one-act plays 


DEGREES 


Ph.D. in THEATRE HISTORY 


M.F.A. in PLAYWRITING 
PLAY PRODUCTION 
ACTING 
SCENE DESIGN 
COSTUME DESIGN 
DESIGN-LIGHTING-TECHNICAL PRODUCTION 


Elective courses in THEATRE MANAGEMENT 
TELEVISION PROGRAM PRODUCTION 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
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DEGREES 


Bachelor of Arts Master of Arts. Doctor of Philosophy 
Bachelor of Science Master of Science ‘of Science 


@Puauc 
Courses 


juction of Period Plays, 
Radio aad 
SCIENCE: 


Stage Lighting, Scene Directing and 
tour), Comment 
Design, 


Activities five ins summer sessions 


1654 Summer Session—June 21-August 13 
fat Semester, 195,4-1955—-September 20-Febritary 5 A 
Second Semester, 1954-1955—February 7-June 18 


For information address: = 


| SPEAKING AND RHETORICAL Fundamentals of 
— Public Speaking, Discussion, Conference and the Open 

Theory Practice of Argumentation, Elements of Persuasion, Advanced 
Public Speaking (s courses), Contemporary Public Address, History of Public Address = 

‘ (a courses), Studies in Argumentation and Discussion, Classical and Medieval Rhetor- ee 
ical Theory, Renaissance and Modern Rhetorical 
(2 CINTERFSETATION: Introduction to Dramatic Interpretation, Shakespearean 
ck ape tion, Study of Characterization in Modern Drama, In tation of Mod- ar 
| Poetry, Theory of Oral Reading © Theater Appreciation, History of 
the Theater, Elements of Play Production, Fundamentals of Stagecraft, Fundamentals 
a }  O€ Directing, Fundamentals of Makeup, Character Portrayal, Historical Styles of Acting, gee 
| Producing, Costuming and Costume His- 

(2 courses), Period 

| @ Rapio AND 

4 : and Special Events, 

Radio Dramatics, Diction, Writing for 
Radio, Television Television Program 

ao Policies, Seminar Introduction to the 
aa | Scientific Study of Speech, Biolinguistics, Introduction to Phonetics, General Phonetia, 

ce Individual Development of Speech Specificity, Study of Speech Disorders, : 
Methods of Speech: Diagnosis, Hearing and Audiometry, Pho- 

Apparatus, Statistical echniques in Speech Science, Seminar in Research Methods in 

Speech Correction, Practicum in Speech Therapy, Practicum, Diagnosis of Spex, 
Practicum Heating Research and ‘Therapy, Theories of Hearing, in Pho- 
netic Seminar in Speech Pathology, Seminar in Voice , Systematics 
= of the Language, Internship in — Correction, Seminary in Experimental ‘- 
a Studies of Science ©@ Prpacocy: of Speech Correction, Practice 

Teaching in Speech Correction, Teaching of Direction of Forensic Activities, 

i Speech Education, of Research, Problems im the College Teaching of ood 
gth in yegular session 

teh Tion—an endowed forty-five room speech clinic opera year & 
equipped radio studios with daily broadcasts over commercial stations ¢ AnD 

contests in debate and oratory. 
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